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WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE TRIALS OF TEACHERS 


| S there any other class on which the community makes 
demands so severe as in case of teachers, public or pri 
vate? No physician is expected to cure a)l his patients. 
There comes a time when every one of them, no matter 
how carefully tended, passes beyond his reach. No law 
yer saves all his clients; no clergyman or revivalist ex- 
hibits an unbroken phalanx of saints. Yet the teacher, 
who constantly has to compete with the influence of the 
streets, often with that of the home, is expected in his 
tive or six hours a day to accomplish more than all the 
sources of evil can undo, and to bring out all his pupils 
blameless and complete—soul, body, and grammar. Ma- 
dame Roland once defined marriage as an institution 
where one person was expected to provide happiness 
for two; but a school is an institution where one per 
son is expected to provide joy, peace, and the multipli- 
cation table for at least forty. Surely this is a cruel re 
quirement. No maxim is more formidable than that 
German proverb, brought home many years ago by 
Horace Mann, “ As is the teacher, so is the school.” It 
would be quite as true to say, ‘‘ As are the parents, so is 
the school,” or, ‘‘As are the grandparents, so is the 
school,” since these relatives created the brain-cells and 
the moral fibre of each set of pupils, and the teacher 
takes these ingredients and makes the best he can of 
them 

Take the simple test of language. A speaker of the 
United States House of Representatives, not now living, 
once said to me in his own sacred desk, ‘‘I ought to have 
went to that lecture.” He had been reared in the public 
schools, and had all his life been editor, public speaker, or 
office-holder, yet with this grammatical—or ungrammati- 
cal—result. I have heard an eminent professor of Eng 
lish say to his own pupils in the recitation-room, many 
years since, ‘‘I have spoke of.” These sins against good 
grammatical morals do not prove that these distinguished 
persons had not attended good schools or paid attention to 
the instruction; they simply showed that other influences 
had counterbalanced these. Probably these influences 
were in the home. As a rule, the child of a well-taught 
mother, even if never going to school, will speak better 
English than the child of an ungrammatical mother, going 
to schoo! steadily up to the age of fifteen. Why, then, lay 
all the blame for errors upon the unfortunate teacher? 

On the other hand, the teachers have doubtless often 
sins of their own, worse than the merely grammatical, for 
which to answer. Much of the deadness, the lifelessness, 
which we observe in schools is doubtless due to the 
teachers. The little boy whose story is now familiar, the 
child who was driven to despair in the effort to unite John’s 
two red apples and Charles’s two red apples—and this be- 
cause, while he knew perfectly well that two and two made 
four, he yet could not grasp ‘‘ the process” of applying 
that principle to the apples—finds companions every day. 
Professor Alpheus Crosby, of Dartmouth College, an 
admirable school-inspector, used to say that he could be- 
wilder almost any school by propounding this simple ques- 
tion: “If you should set out from the school door, walk 
five miles north, then turn round and walk three miles 
south, how far would you be from the school door?” The 
very simplicity of the question perplexed their minds; 
there was nothing like it in their arithmetics, and they 
were not used to thinking for themselves. Sometimes, 
though rarely, the child got the better of the questioner 
in this sort of game, as when the little girl who was asked 
by the teacher whether she would prefer to have two 
thirds of a pie or three-quarters, replied, boldly, “‘ Two 
thirds.” Then ensued a long and indignant discourse by 
the examining officer, before the school, holding up to 
shame the ignorant child, who at length held up her hand 
and said, quietly, ‘‘ But, if you please, I don’t like pie!” 
The logic was all on her side. The teacher, in his haste 
to condemn, had omitted to establish the fact that the larger 
piece of pastry was the thing to be desired; in her case it 
was the smaller piece. 

It must always be remembered, if possible, that in deal 
ing with children we are not usually dealing with a dull 
or stupid class, wanting in activity or in the love of 
knowledge. The dullest boy is alive enough when a run- 
away horse is to be seen through the window. The 
slowest girl is only too impetuous when the school-house 
takes fire. The child least interested in the teacher's ques- 
tions has commonly inquiries enough of his own with 
which to bombard his father at breakfast or his mother at 
bedtime. The boy who finds his text-book the hardest 
will go out at recess-time and pick up a new game in 
ten minutes—will learn where to stand, what to say, when 
to run, where to go, who is in, who is ont, and what it 
means to be in or out. These things he will indeed learn 
much quicker than his teacher could. Surely the fault 
is not then in the child’s own mind; the power is all there, 
running to waste. The child is no more to blame than 
Niagara was to blame because it took so long for men to 
learn how to harness it for all the duties of municipal ser- 
vice it now performs in Buffalo. The power is all there; 
what is needed is the wit to useit. It is for this that nor- 
ma! schools are established and teachers’ conventions held. 

Probably, if the truth were told, the best thing that 
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teachers can do is to remain pupils themselves as long as 
possible; that is, to be always studying something that 
keeps them in the attitude of learners and shows them 
how the mind of the child works. So long as we are study- 
ing, we are all children. The schoolboy never gets so 
much good out of any problems as those which puzzle 
his teacher a little—in arithmetic or grammar—because 
then he feels that be and his teacher work together. But 
it is not needful that the preceptor should be really puz- 
zled, if he or she only retains the childlike freshness and 
eagerness of mind. I have seen that most attractive in 
structor, the late Professor Blake of Brown University, 
pausing from his profound inquiries to help a circle of lit- 
tle girls in summer to develop their small photographs; 
and at each step it would be, ‘* Suppose we try this,” or, 
‘* Let us do that ”—always in the first person plural—un 
til every child felt as if enlisted in some wholly new and 
important experiment, with the aid of some kind brother 
about a year older than herself =. Wa 


TWO ACTS OF COURTESY. 
A* a people we have periods of profound discourage- 
ment when loud political campaigns or noisy inaugu- 
ral ceremonies reveal to us our frailties, our love of 
bluster, our self-seeking, our sense of personal importance, 
and a certain lack of dignity in our conduct of great 
affairs. 

Yet now and again there come to us refreshing evi- 
dences of a more delicate appreciation among us, a finer 
sense of fitness, a truer patriotism. There also come, as 
there came even out of the blare and blast of the late 
demonstration at Washington, examples of courtesy, a 
thought for others, stimulating to our enthusiasm and 
satisfying to our hopefulness. 

Those who followed the accounts of those few days of 
excitement and change in our administration must have 
been struck by the charm of two incidents that shone out 
from among them like stars in a tempest. In one Major 
McKinley, not yet inaugurated, was the chief actor. In 
the other, Mrs. Cleveland was the central figure. 

When the train bringing the McKinley party into Wash- 
ington stopped at the station, the incoming President 
found himself, after the custom of like times, greeted by a 
great concourse of people and surrounded by masses of 
flowers. Selecting from among these flowers a bunch of 
the most beautiful, when his salutations were made he 
walked the length of the platform alone, and handed them 
to the engineer who had brought the train in safety. 

It was an evidence of delicate courtesy possible, perhaps, 
only in a democracy, but it revealed, as no message to Con- 
gress and no proclamation to a country could reveal, the 
real nature of the man—the fundamental impulses of his 
character. Even those disagreeing with him as a states 
man must do honor to him as a man 

At the White House, on the day of the great ceremony 
at the Capitol, another character, already universally loved, 
was revealing its true gentleness and considerateness as 
unconsciously. Foregoing all domestic and social claims, 
Mrs. Cleveland, a great bunch of roses in her hand, waited 
to welcome Mrs. McKinley when she came to take posses- 
sion of her new home. Everything had been made ready 
for her as for an expected guest. There were flowers in 
all the bedrooms. othing that one woman might do for 
another, that a lady must necessarily have done, had been 
neglected. With both hands outstretched in smiling wel- 
come, Mrs. Cleveland received the new-comer, and then 
quietly disappeared. 

We talk about the hideousness of political life among 
us, the loss of personal liberty it entails, the cry of party 
heard in it, the fostering of the selfish purposes it engen- 
ders, the disregard of patriotic principle, the sacrifices it 
necessitates of character and purpose. And yet the great- 
est pessimist must confess that nothing of the good we 
bewail can be quite lost when we are permi'ted to see sile 
by side two such evidences of what the actors in it really 
are. 

While with us character and the relation of man to man 
are kept in all the purity of Divine intent, our country, in 
spite of the alarm certain unfortunate developments may 
excite, cannot be suid to have advanced hopelessly on the 
road to ruin. L. H. F. 





‘ ~ fifth public rehearsal and concert of the Philhar- 
monic Society took ene on the afternoon of March 
5 and on the evening of March 6 at Carnegie Hall. The 
programme opened with Mr. Theodore Thomas’s mee 
transcription of Bach’s E major Sonata for piano-forte with 
violin, an orchestral arrangement dedicated to the president 
of the Philharmonic Society, Mr. E. Francis Hyde, and 
rformed during December of the past year, under Mr. 
homas’s directorship, by the Chicago Orchestra. In 
Bach’s time it was customary to depend on the support 
of a second harpsichord while rendering these sonatas 
(written while he was chapel-master to Prince Leopold of 
Anhalt-Kéthen, 1717-1723), the performer improvising an 
accompaniment from a figured: bass. Mr. Thomas's or- 
chestration has been built along the lines indicated by 
harmonies which serve as material for his structure; and 
although the quaint flavor attaching itself to the original 
form of the work has necessarily been somewhat destroy- 
ed in developing the composition and in adapting it for 
the pu of a modern orchestra, one can only rejoice 
in the fact that so fine an example of Bach’s genius has 
been rescued from the past, and, together with Mr. Thom- 
as’s transcription of the F minor Sonata of the same series, 
can be heard at the present day. 

Following Mendelssohn's always lovely Melusine over- 
ture, second on the list, came Dr. Dvorék’s B minor con- 
certo for violoncello, op. 104. Mr. Leo Stern, an English 
‘cellist, who interpreted the solo portions of the concerto 
when it was produced by the London Philharmonic So- 
ciety on March 19, 1896, under the direction of the 
composer, was introduced to New-Yorkers as the soloist 
of the occasion, and proved himself an exceedingly capa- 
ble and talented performer. As a work the concerto has 
much to recommend it, and will be especially welcomed 
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as an intensely interesting contribution to the limited 
number of good compositions for the violoncello. The 
instrument is ill adapted to display virtuosity. Its mission 
is to move the heart; and Dr. Dvorik, while providing 
ample opportunities for technical effects, has borne in 
mind the dignity and peculiar qualities of the ‘cello, and 
has striven to brin out its best attributes. Mr. Stern 
is very popular in London and very much in demand, 
royalty having set its stamp of approval upon his 
really excellent and ambitious work. His reading of the 
Dvorak concerto was careful, and his interpretation de- 
served and won praise. Somehow he failed to suggest a 
deep appreciation of the value of his art, and that this 
limitation does exist in point of fact was made clear by 
his choice of anencore. The deliciously played ‘“ Air de 
Jocelyn,” Godard’s familiar and graceful trifle, was surely 
curiously out of place at a Philharmonic concert; and in 
spite of the audience’s disappointing enthusiasm (can we 
excuse such an attitude of mind on the plea of kindly 
feeling toward a stranger?) Mr. Stern’s bid for popular 
favor cost him more than it gained. A rather too deliber- 
ate rendering of Schumann’s D minor Symphony brought 
the concert to a close. 


Mr. Walter Damrosch’s series of performances of Ger- 
man opera—now in course of progress at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera-House—began on the evening of March 8, a 
most inspiriting representation of Die Walkiire— with 
Madame Lehmann as Briinnhilde, Herr Fischer as Wo- 
tan, Fraulein Gadski to interpret the rdle of Sieglinde, and 
Herr Krauss to fill the part of Siegmund—being listened 
to by a large and cultivated audience. Madame Leh- 
mann’s marvellous embodiment of the youthful Brinn- 
hilde is indeed vocally and histrionically far greater and 
more impressive than the embodiment of other artists. 
She is absolutely unique in her ability to infuse joyous- 
ness, freedom, and a certain wild fearlessness, while sus 
taining the heroic dignity which is so essential a part of 
the Walkeria who forms the central figure of this wonder- 
fuldrama. The scene with Siegmund was inexpressibly 
touching, tender, and beautiful, the transition from its 
calm and lofty mood to the succeeding phases of turbu- 
lent emotions, rapidly leading up to the final farewell of 
Wotan, being the highest expression of musical and dra- 
matic art. Madame Gadski's Sieglinde was a well-rounded 
and sympathetic piece of work. This admirable artist 
possesses a fine voice,and she both sang and acted with 
intelligence and feeling. Herr Fischer’s Wotan remains 
the same powerful and characteristic embodiment as of old. 
He not only achieved one of his great successes in this 
role, but it was his privilege to teach the New York peo- 
ple the value of an interpretation fitting to form a stand- 
ard by which the efforts of all who came after bim in this 
part were measured. 

The new-comer, Herr Krauss, was introduced to the 
public under unfavgrable circumstances, he being op- 
pressed and handicapped by a severe cold. But while it 
may be premature to pass judgment on Herr Krauss’s 
vocal efforts, it must be confessed that the character of 
his voice suggested an assertive, unyielding quality, and a 
sameness of coloring throughout the declamatory phrases 
which were uttered. He was certainly far too robust and 
hearty in his delivery of the opening lines to suggest an 
idea as to his desperate plight; and, moreover, though his 
stage presence was fine and his appearance picturesque, 
he seemed at times restless, unable to control his gestures 
and movements. The remaining members of the cast 
were Friiulein Elberschtitz, who took the part of Fricka, 
and Herr Heinrich Hobbing, who appeared as Hunding. 
The chorus of Walkyrior, the stage settings, and all the 
minor details may be classed as adequate. 


A MEMORIAL CONCERT. 


4 production of an interesting Fantasia for Piano- 

forte with Orchestra, written by a talented American 
gentleman, Mr. Clarence Barker, whose —_ death oc- 
curred a year ago at Biltmore, North Carolina, drew a 
notable gathering of prominent people to the hall of the 
New York College of Music on the afternoon of February 
27. Mr. Barker was the son of Smith Barker, Esq., his 
grandfather, Isaac O. Barker, being a member of a well- 
known family, and occupying various positions of honor 
and trust in this community. His mother, the youngest 
daughter of Cornelius Vanderbilt, married for a second 
time M. Lafitte of Bordeaux; and thus during the im- 
pony years of childhood the color and charm of 
ife as they exist in the south of France asserted their de- 
veloping influences upon a rarely sensitive musical tem- 
perament. 

A number of years devoted to serious study followed, 
Frankfort, Germany, being the scene of the young musi- 
cian’s earnest endeavors to cultivate his gifts—efforts which 
led to his ultimate association with ff, who accepted 
him as hig pupil, and interested himself warmly in his 

rogress, pronouncing him one of the most gifted of his 
ittle group of American students. The limitations of a 
frail Soden and much serious illness were set aside and 
conquered as far as possible with indomitable courage 
and by the force of an iron will which allowed nothing 
to interfere with the exacting requirements of his art. 
His time was divided between his mother -country and 
Europe, a permanent home being established as a foot- 
hold in London, where he periodically resumed his studies 
under the supervision of Chevalier Emil Bach, who, as a 
disciple and friend of the Abbé Liszt, as a composer of 
many important works, a pianist of brilliant attainments, 
and an experienced and valued teacher, offered peculiar 
advantages. Bach’s openly expressed admiration for his 
pupil’s unusual executive skill as a pianist, and his ap- 
proval of the compositions for piano which formed the 
earlier ventures of the young man in this field of work, 
inspired Mr. Barker to complete the more ambitious com- 
position for piano and orchestra. Although the posses- 
sion of an independent fortune prevented Mr. Barker 
from adopting his art as a profession, he was invariably 
recognized by artists as one of themselves, his standard 
and aims being acknowledgedly far above those of the 
amateur musician. 

The concert on Saturday the 27th was arranged by 
Mrs. W. Rathbone Bacon in memory of her brother (the 
composer of the fantasia), Professor Alexander Lambert, 
who had known and valued Mr. Barker, —— his 
college hall and his services at the disposal of those who 


were desirous of listening to the production under favor- 
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able circumstances. A programme in which Miss Mar- 
guerite Lemon and Mr. Ericsson.Bushnell took part led 
up to the introduction of the fantasia. Professor Lam- 
bert, who had previously given a fine performance of the 
second and third movements of Chopin’s F minor Con- 
certo, interpreted the piano pari of the new composi- 
tion with delicacy and warmth of feeling, his sympa- 
thetic reading enhancing the Schumannesque quality of 
the work and his brilliant techuique providing an effec- 
tive finale. The small body of musicians engaged to 
represent the orchestra had the advantage of being con 
ducted by no less eminent a leader than Herr Ctto Lohse, 
the husband of the lamented Frau Klafsky, whose fine 
embodiment of the heroic heroine of the music-dramas 
remains an inspiring memory. The general impression 
which prevailed at the conclusion of the fantasia was dis- 
tinctly favorable, and the verdict as to its merit and the 
loss sustained through its author's death may be best ex- 
pressed in the words of the well-known composer Bruno 
Oscar Klein: ‘‘ The work has interested me greatly. The 
invention of its theme is remarkable, and the treatment 
of the saine shows a very fine talent. I consider the early 
death of Mr. Clarence Barker a veritable loss to the musi- 
cal art of this country.” 


OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


7ESTERDAY morning I saw a woman walking on 
the Champs Elysées in the bright spring sunshine 
without a wrap, in a.dress of black and white striped 
silk with a white mousseline de soie vest, and holding a 
white sunshade over her head. She was going to a wed- 
ding, I know, and I suppose the white parasol was a deli- 
cate attention to the event, but how the whole costume 
seemed to announce the Concours Hippique and vernis- 
sages and the whole spring symphony! The breath of 
spring scents seemed almost to pass by you for a moment, 
and the next you shivered a little and wrapped your furs 
about you more closely. 

How quickly the French translate their impressions 
into visible form! Yesterday, all along, the stands in 
front of the little Paris shops that are my delight were 
decorated with stalks of artificial but intensely real lilacs 
and endless bunches of blue violets. The Bon Marché 
was having its spring sale of gloves and laces and arti- 
ficial flowers, and the columns leading into the flower de- 
partment were wreathed with nasturtiums, bluets, and 
scarlet poppies, while overhead was an immense balloon 
of violet silk, its veins outlined with violets, while the 
cage below was filled with yellow mimosa. Between the 
glove-counters were huge palms, with the pots draped 
with mauve silk, and over the green columns every where 
in the glove department were little buuches of bright yel- 
low spring flowers like spots of sunshine. By such deli- 
cate wiles does the French salesman insinuate into your 
mind visions of spring frocks, when you have scarcely 
finished thinking about your winter ones. 











Through Lent I suppose people will keep on wearing 
the boleros and blouses with plissés that are just at present 
the rage in Paris, of which M. Feuillet has made for you 
two little pen-and-ink sketches 

The blouse plissée shown in the cut is the very latest nov- 
elty of Paquin’s in that 
pretty style, which at 
present is the rage here. 
The gown is of black 
satin and Liberty gauze, 
with geranium trim- 
mings. The corsage, 
which is what is called 
a bolero chemisette, is 
pleated horizontally all 
the way down, and made 
detached from the lining. 
Each pleat has a tin 
border of geranium an | 
vet. The bolero is closed 
at the left by a double 
cascade of pleatings of 
black gauze over gerani- 
um. The belt and collar 
are of geranium velvet, 
with a pleating of gauze 
inthe collar. The sleeves 
are tightly shirred, as you see, at the bottom. On the out 
side is a ruche of black gauze over geranium gauze. The 
skirt is made of five flounces of black Liberty gauze plissés 
au soleil (sun-pleated), with a tiny border of geranium vel- 
vet above the hem of each 

This same blouse is made in wide pleats and in tiny 
tucks with spaces between. The dressmakers say that 
the bolero form will be used for every-day wear all sum- 
mer, The most exclusive houses are dropping it now for 
everything but fatigue dress. But up to Easter nothing 
can be prettier than these little pleated and tucked boleros 
fastening on the left side. A frock of red cloth has for a 
change a bolero tucked horizontally in half-inch-wide 
tucks. Two little caps of cloth go over the sleeves, edged 
with red galloon. The bolero is rounded at the top and 
finished with the same galloon. By this you will under 
stand that the pleats do not run into the collar, something 
that would be clumsy and difficult to make set properly. 
The collar is of white satin covered with yellow lace, which 
also fills the tiny space between the collar and the pleats. 
A lace jabot runs down the opening on the left side. 

So many people find the cloth corsage laid in pleats too 
heavy that Paquin has introduced a novelty in making the 
pleats of gauze or mousseline de soie exactly the color of 
the cloth. This idea is especially pretty, too, carried out 
in silk. A plum-colored silk was made with a full skirt 
trimmed with three ruches of silk put on in tablier shape 
in front, and running up high behind. The bodice had a 
crossed corsage covered with inch-wide horizontal pleats 
of plum gauze, with a ruffle of gauze the same color, over 
lace, down the left side. The belt and collar were of 
geranium velvet. 

Just at present there is a rage for black and white silk 
blouses in Paris, which are always fresh and preity ina 
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demi- saison. They may be tucked up and down, and 
trimmed with three rows of black velvet, going straight 
across the tucks, put on in groups. The corsage is loose 
at the bottom, over a black belt, and slashed up on one 
side, with the three rows of velvet as border, the one on 
the edge a little wider than the other two. 


A very new and + model in narrow-striped black 
and white silk which M. Maurice Feuillet has sketched for 
you is trimmed with narrow black velvet ribbon. The 
lower part of the corsage is of white satin covered with 
lace, and the cascade is of lace bordered with a tiny head- 
ing of mink. The top of the blouse, as you will notice, is 
trimmed around the collar with velvet, and it is often made 
separate from the lining, to fasten over a tiny yoke of 
satin and lace, of which but a narrow edge shows. The 
collar is of black velvet, with a little pleated collarette 
bel:ind of lace. 

‘These are the fashions that one actually sees worn in 
Paris just at this mo- 
ment. But for the com- 
ing season first and 
foremost let me say 
that all the skirts are 
trimmed. The thin 
materials, the gauzes 
and baréges and ba- 
tistes, have skirts 
trimmed with one or 
two or three flounces, 
with the edges Of these 
flounces cut into fancy 
shapes, and trimmed 
with insertion and lace. 
The pleated _ skirts, 
plissés au soleil, are 
to be worn more than 
ever. One of the pret- 
tiest summer materials 
that I have seen was a 
sort of gauze that was 
like the fabric of gren- 
adine, in little open 
meshes, and of the tex- 
ture of gauze. It was 
vandyked on the bot- 
tom and edged with 
lace, with insertion 
above, the whole plissé 
au soleil, The bodice has a little belted jacket of lace 
opened in front, and coming about two inches below the 
belt all around. 

Another gown, of figured gauze, had a narrow ruffle, 
higher on each side than in front, around the bottom, and 
a bodice made with a high black ceinture like those of 
last summer, only much higher, reaching almost to the 
bust all the way round. Above this is draped a Marie 
Antoinette fichu, entirely covered with dainty little puffs 
of green mousseline de soie. Still another delightful gown 
of barége had the corsage shirred across the shoulder, and 
in the under-arm seams, and knotted in front over a nar- 
row vest of petunia-colored silk, with a very smart bow 
of the same silk at the bust, with one knot and end stand- 
ing up and the other down. 

Charming little frocks for morning, in coutil, are again 
embroidered in ficelle, like last year. A frock of blue 
coutil has a skirt with a narrow apron front, laid on each 
side in a pleat, to meet the side breadths pleated in the 
same way. A tiny embroidery of écru ficelle goes down 
each side to the depth of a quarter of a yard or so. The 
corsage is pleated on each side to correspond with the 
skirt. 

The little bolero is seen in lace for summer gowns, and 
is often made over color to harmonize with belt and col- 
lar. Frocks of white and light cashmere are seen flounced 
all the way up, each flounce edged with silk embroidery, 
while a little shoulder-cape, edged with a flounce and em- 
broidery, comes just tothe elbow. This fashion will never 
take, however. The Parisians never go in very much for 
little shoulder-capes. KATHARINE DE Forest. 

















SPRING STYLES IN HATS. 


=== flower-gardens are the milliners’ shops 

these spring days, and the display of buds and blos- 
soms seems more brilliant than ever this season; while 
all the colors of the rainbow—and many more besides— 
are exhibited in the silk, ribbons, and straws, jet, rhine- 
siones, and jewels of marvellously clever workmanship, 
ostrich plumes, bird - of - paradise tails, and plumage of 
wondrous - hued birds, all are combined in strange odd 
head - gear. At first the effect of it all is. too over- 
whelming and garish, and there are few women who are 
not just a bit daunted at the prospect of wearing such ex- 
traordinary hats and bonnets as fashion has ordained shall 
be the correct style this spring, but among the many dif- 
ferent shapes and colors are to be found some specimens 
which are in good taste and not too outré, and then also 
one becomes accustomed after a while to what seemed too 
barbaric and glaring at the first glance. 


RED A FASHIONABLE COLOR, 


It is a fixed rule with most well-dressed women to 
avoid the first instalment of styles, and to wait until col- 
ors and fashions tone down somewhat. The first color 
with this season was red, and red it still stays—a most 
vivid shade of cerise (which somehow seems redder than 
cherry). When becoming, cerise is immensely so, but 
when unbecoming, much to be avoided. However, the 
milliners are very clever in arranging it with black, so 
that the too vivid effect is somewhat done away with. 
Shaded taffeta silk by the yard, or taffeta ribbon, is used 
to make soft crowns for black straw hats and bonnets, or 
is twisted and shirred with black lace, and has black lace 
aigrettes or ostrich plumes; the black with the cerise is » 
most effective combination. 

Cerise-colored straws are also seen, and there are one or 
two styles, somewhat in sailor shape, with the straw aud 
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the trimmings all of the same vivid hue. The smartest of 
all is in black chip with white facing. The trimming, 
knife-pleated mousseline de soie, is black, but a me red 
bird is perched at one side with wings outspread. Under 
the brim towards the back of the hat are bunches of red 
pleated chiffon. Chiffon and mousseline de soie in every 
shade of color are as much in favor as ever, and play an 
important part in hat trimmings, while tulle also is ex- 
tremely fashionable. 

Theatre bonnets in the same coloring are made of 
parts of cerise taffeta ribbon, roses of the same shade, and 
sprays of leaves. The touch of green in the leaves is ex- 
tremely good and makes the red more becoming. 

Private letters from Paris bring the information that 
bluet (corn-flower blue) and pale gray are going to be 
greatly used in millinery, and there are several indications 
that this idea will meet favor on this side of the water, 
for some most exquisite confections in both these color- 
ings are shown—of course not combined. 

For a child a hat of coarse straw is trimmed with bluets, 
so natural that they look as though just picked. Bows 
of ribbon are put through the flowers and seem to give 
an air of substantiality, the ribbon being a shade or two 
darker than the flowers. Quite a daring conceit is a hat 
on the picturesque order of red straw trimmed with 
bluets; and another, equally odd, is of red and black, the 
brim of straw, the crown entirely of cocks’ feathers, 
bright red, with just a border of black. 


THE NEW SAILOR HAT. 


A most elaborate affair is the sailor hat of this season, 
and with little resemblance to the shape of that name 
which has been in fashion so long. The amount of trim- 
ming massed upon it is inconceivable, but fortunately the 
straws are now lighter in weight than has been the case, 
so there is not so much burden as there appears to be 
in the edifice. Bunches of tulle, stiff sprays of flowers, 
and a feather or two are all put on and around the crown 
somewhat in last year’s way, but with the difference that 
marks this season from last. Black or white fine straw 
sailors are charming in their lines; and the double brim, 
with a light brim against the face, is as a rule becoming, 
while the rosettes or tufts of flowers inside the brim at 
the back look particularly well with the hair worn as it 
is now—pulled out and full at the back and sides of the 
head. Heliotrope and all the different shades of purple 
are as fashionable as ever, while violets galore are seen 
everywhere; and violet hats and bonnets, made both of 
single and double violets, are apparently as much sought 
after as the day they made their first appearance. 

The late winter styles—those that appeared after Christ- 
mas—will be reproduced in straw in many instances, The 
full shirred crown of the black velvet picture hat has 
been faithfully copied in silk and mousseline de soie 
crowns, while the straw biim has a facing of mousseline 
de soie, or even velvet, that seems almost too much like a 
winter hat. The shirred crowns are sometimes supple- 
mented by shirred brims, and there are a great many to 
be seen. In spite of the trimmings of ribbon, flowers, and 
feathers, these shirred hats do not seem altogether suitable 
for anything but midsummer wear. The bonnets are quite 
different, for bonnets nowadays are such minute affairs 
—— material looks all the better for being soft and 

uffy. 


SMALL BONNETS, 


Theatre bonnets are a necessily, now that the big hats 
are tabooed, and exquisitely dainty are some of the new 
ones. A favorite combination is white and black, and a 
small Dutch bonnet of white silk embroidered in jet, with 
int wings spreading in all directions, is exceedingly smart. 

ade entirely of rhinestones, with only a stiff spray of 
pink roses perched directly atop, is another style; while 
an open-work jet crown is graced with five osprey fea- 
thers and a tulle aigrette. 

Head-dresses have been growing larger and theatre bon- 
nets smaller with such celerity they have apparently met, 
and it requires a practised eye to tell which is which, for 
two ostrich plumes, a rosette of tulle, an aigrette, and a 
rhinestone ornament can be combined to do duty for both 
occasions, 

The high effect is still the correct one for all hats; 
even the pretty close - fitting bonnets, which have reap- 
peared, have their flat look quite done away with by the 
way the trimmings are arranged. When the bonnet is ar- 
ranged at the right angle it is smart and becoming, but if 
it is an inch too far forward or back it is very trying. 
English walking hats have the trimming quite high at the 
sides, but low in the front and back. One very odd model 
has stiff spread-out wings at either side, and all around the 
crown are bunches of purple and yellow violets and pan- 
sies. This hat is unusually wide. As a rule, the walking 
hats are smaller than those worn during the winter. 
Soft toques of velvet or silk, with just an edge of straw 
brim and a stiff little pompon, are the favorite hats just at 
present, but will not be suitable after the warm weather 
sets in; in their place are the straw toques with silk trim- 
mings and ostrich pompons, that are most effective, be- 
coming, and durable, 

The same prodigality as to feathers still prevails, and 
black fine straw hats, fairly loaded down with feathers, 
are works of art. One plume drooping backward on the 
hair reminds us of the riding hats in the old English en- 
gravings. In silvery-gray straw, with two long feathers 
around the crown and an aigrette at one side, is an exqui- 
site hat to be worn with a gray costume. 


VEILS AND CAPES. 


A necessary appendage to most of this season's hats is 
the fancy ruche collar and cape, made of rows and rows 
of pleated mousseline de soie or chiffon or taffeta silk 
edged with lace. A changeable green taffeta cape, the 
seven ruffles each edged with narrow black lace, may look 
a little like a pen-wiper to critical eyes, but, all the same, 
has a charmingly fresh, smart look. The round and 
square capes are both fashionable, but made quite short. 

Large and small dotted veils are worn with the new 
hats and bonnets, the mesh always clear and fine. The 
large dots are more often used with hats, and the small 
with toques and bonnets. Ifa plain vei! is worn it must 
be of fancy mesh, and always black. 

All veils are worn to come below the chin, and are ar- 
ranged loosely, so as not to draw across the face. The 
most expensive are by far the handsomest, but in their fa- 
vor is the consideration that they wear far better. 








GOWN WITH 


ACCORDION-PLEATED VEST. 


SPRING COSTUMES 


GOWN of cadet-blue wool has the waist cut low 
around the neck, and open down the front on a vest 

of accordion-pleated Liberty satin to match the wool. The 
outer part of the waist is plain-fitting, and around the top 
are turned-over tabs of black satin edged with three rows 
of gold soutache. The fronts are slashed at the darts, 
and have an insertion to match the tabs. Across the front 
they are connected by straps, with rosette bows and small 
gilt buckles. Another smal] bow is on the sleeves below 
the inserted puff. Collar and belt are of black satin. The 
skirt is untrimmed 

A light-colored cashmere dress has a deep yoke-shaped 
collar, composed of tucked white satin bands and guipure 
insertions, and edged with a satin pleating trimmed with 
narrow guipure. Collar and belt are of contrasting silk. 

A young lady’s gown of wine-colored cashmere has the 
top of the skirt tucked, the tucks being longest at the 
middle of the front, outlining a small apron, and gradual- 
ly disappearing at the back. The waist is a blouse, with 
the upper part tucked in yoke shape, and the forearms of 
the sleeves aiso tucked, as well as the standing collar. The 
deep girdle is of black Liberty satin, and a satin bow is 
on the back of the collar, which has flaring lace tabs and 
a lace band down the front 

A blue serge gown, trimmed with a loosely woven black 
mohair braid, has a row of the braid, together with one of 
soutache, around the bottom of the skirt, carried up in 
points at intervals. The waist is a triple bolero, lapped 
to the left side, each division having two rows of braid. 
A black satin girdle with large fancy buttons shows be- 
neath. Filaring ruff and cravat of lace. 


THE DISPARITY OF WAGES BETWEEN 


MEN AND WOMEN. 


HELPING hand should be cheerfully extended to 

every woman who is obliged to bear the cares and 
burdens of life alone. Stronger hands should clear away 
the obstructions and dangers which lie in the pathway of 
those endowed with a weaker frame and finer sensibilities, 
yet exposed to the sharp and cruel blasts of adversity. 
The light of love should be employed to guide the weak 
to places of rest, shelter, and refuge. The burdens of life 
should be weighed with the inflexible scales of justice, and 
distributed in accordance with the priuciples of equality 
and equity. 

Our government was founded, or alleged to be founded, 
upon the corner-stones of liberty and equality, yet within 
the superstructure that has been erected we have put in 
actual operation systems so unequal and so repugnant to 
the true spirit of liberty that they virtually negative the 
vital principle upon which our so-called free government 
was established. The preamble of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence recites that ‘‘all men are born free and equal, 
and invested with certain inalienable rights." Now the 
system of government erected in conformity with this 
principle is a literal interpretation of the doctrine that all 
men are born free and equal, since there is nothing in the 
Constitution or laws which recognizes in or accords tw 
women any specific rights. It is almost a truism that the 
only rights accorded to women by the Constitution and 
the early laws are implied or resulting rights recognized 
as necessgry to the existence of women as an ~~ part 
of society. Our government was modelled from the Eng- 
lish system, which, tacitly at least, recognizes the ok 
feudal notion that woman is but a chattel of man, and vir- 
tually a part of his personal estate. The system of legal 
and political rights accorded to the women of this coun- 
try much resembles the distribution of rights and powers 
bet ween the Federal government and the individual States, 
which, according to the views of many minds, is this: 
the States possess only such rights and powers as are ex- 
pressly delegated to them, or such as are not expressly re- 
served to the Federal government. For, as a matter of 
fact, the only rights recognized by our system of govern- 
ment as belonging to women are such as men choose to 
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accord to them. Women are not recognized as possess- 
ing the inalienable rights freely accorded to men as an in- 
separable incident of birthright under a system of free 
government. It is true that women enjoy certain general 
rights equally with men in this country, but such rights 
are not specifically recognized nor clearly defined either 
by the laws or by custom, nor are such rights accorded to 
them as a distinct class of beings, but simply such rights 
as are enjoyed by all people in common. Almost the only 
specific rights which are accorded to women as a sepa- 
rate class are those conferred by express statutory enact- 
ments in various States. And such specific rights as wo- 
men have secured by statute were virtually conceded by 
men, as possessors of power, and expressly defined and 
limited by men exclusively. Woman may be said to be a 
creature of the law, or of an ex parte law enacted solely 
by men, and in conformity with their views. 

We live under a free and representative government. 
Our government is not, however, free, within the ordinary 
significance of the term, since fully one-half of the people 
are able to exercise and enjoy only such rights as the 
other half accord to them; it is not a representative 
government, since one-half of the people are almost ab- 
solutely denied any voice in the government whatever. 
The Constitution and laws of this country are grossly 
violative of the very principle for which the colonists 
struggled so long and so stubbornly with Great Britain 
—that is, tavation without representation. It. may be con- 
tended that women, by continuing to live voluntarily under 
our system of government, have either expressly or im- 
pliedly delegated to men the exercise of representative 
functions, but this contention is deprived of its force by 
the fact that women have not been able to exercise any 
choice in the matter. Women are not free agents, since 
they have no voice in the making or administration of 
laws, and have no alternative but to submit to such laws 
as men see fit to enact. 

In the Magna Charta which the rebellious barons ex- 
acted from King John, and which is the basis of our civil 
liberty, it is provided that no freeman shall be condemned 
except by the judgment of his peers. This provision of 
the great charter of liberties gave birth to the trial by 
jury. But what provision has been made for the trial of 
a woman? What provisions have been made for the pro- 
tection of the rights of woman? The only safeguards 
which secure to a woman the enjoyment of political or 
civil rights, or of protection to life and property, are laws 
made, interpreted, and administered solely by men. In 
respect to such matters a woman is as impotent as a slave. 
In case of a trial by law, affecting her rights, the entire 
adjudication of her rights is vested in men. In this 
respect, however, a woman fares much better than in 
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WITH TUCKED WAIST AND SKIRT. 





SPRING GOWN WITH TUCKED COLLAR. 


others. Suppose she ac- 
quires property, either by 
hard drudging work or by 
gift or devise—she may be 
deprived of the control of 
it to a certain extent 
through the operation of 
laws made and adminis- 
tered by men. She has no 
voice in the enactment of 
measures looking to the 
expenditure of a portion 
of her means in the shape 
of taxes for governmental 
purposes. Nor has she 
any voice in regulating the 
government which she is 
obliged to help maintain. 
Yet ignorant men of a 
nondescript character, even those too brutal to 
have any conception of the spirit of our free 
institutions, are given full power to decide 
questions which vitally affect her interests. 

These instances are sufficient to show that 
our government is based upon the principle 
that might makes right. They are sufficient 
to show that men, through the exercise of a 
stronger power, have arrogated to themselves 
the exercise of all rights, and the function of 
determining just what rights women shall or 
shall not enjoy. And in exercising this selfish 
and exclusive function of determining what 
rights or privileges shall be enjoyed by either 
sex, men have, cither by express legislative en- 
actment or by customs which by long usage 
have come to be recognized as rights, succeed- 
ed in acquiring « monopoly of the arts or trades 
by which the necessities of life are procured. 
Stronger by nature and better adapted to buf- 
fet with the hardships of life, coarser by in- 
stinct, and thus rendered less sensitive to the 
stings or disadvantages of penury, yet men 
have wantonly and without the slightest com- 
punctions appropriated to themselves the ways 
and means of acquiring most readily the neces- 
saries or comforts of life, and left to the women 
the residuum. And all of this has been accom- 
plished through legislation or custom invested 
with the indicia of justice. Under this thin 
veneer of legal right is concealed the most fla- 
grant species of deliberate wrong. Yet we pro- 
claim ourselves with a great flourish as pos- 
sessing the grandest and most equitable system 
<pae in the world! 

n another paper some remedies for this ex- 
isting condition of affairs will be pointed out. 
A great improvement has taken place within 
a few years, and the indications are that the 
improvement will continue and produce last- 
ing results. Georce A. BenuaM. 





BACK OF TUCKED GOWN. 


PARIS TOILETTES. 
See illustration on page 229, 


\ Y white Liberty satin with embroidered 
mousseline de soie Félix has recently de- 
signed a smart tea gown, shown on the front 
page. The front of the gown hangs loose and 
full, drawn in at the waist with a satin girdle 
and rhinestone buckle. The shirred sleeves 
are finished at the hand by lace ruffles. A 
satin plastron embroidered in pearls fits to per 
fection about the neck and shoulders, and be- 
low it is a flounce of embroidery, which falls to 
the bottom of the skirt at the back. 

A reception costume that is effective and can 
be worn until quite late in the spring is of light- 
weight olive velvet (see page 241). The jacket 
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BACK VIEW OF PARIS TEA GOWN ON FIRST PAGE.—({See Page 228.) 


is in the Empire style, loose, and with a deep cape-collar of white cloth, trimmed 
with jet embroidery and a border of Persian lamb. The skirt has a band of Persian 
lamb headed with jet around the bottom. The hat is of felt, trimmed with a band 
of velvet, a bunch of cocks’ feathers, and violets. 


INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 
BY FRANCES FISHER WOOD. 
XIL—HEREDITY AND INDIVIDUALITY. 


Ae pas analogy exists between the growth of the body and the development 
d of the mental and moral natures. If the body is properly fed, it will seldom 
indicate any condition of disease: and if a child is provided with healthy, rational 
occupation, abnormal conditions of mind and heart will rarely be indicated. We 
are only now learning the elements of the science of dietetics for children, and out- 
side the kindergarten little or no attention has been paid to the occupations of chil 
dren, which should in like degree keep the higher side of their natures in normal 
condition. A better understanding of the proper occupations which would help to 
maintain a child in a condition of sound mental and physical health must come 
through a better knowledge of what has been counted as abstract science. Only by 
the comparative methods of evolution can we understand and guide the development 
of a child’s nature 

Evolution, as it teaches of heredity and environment, of growth and decay, of in- 
dividual and race progress, must, as we have indicated, guide the coming generation 
of parents into that wider, wiser knowledge which is the foundation of all efforts 
toward a more rational system of education. Each parent has his separate and 
individual work to accomplish in studying the heredity of his own children, and in 
anticipating and preventing the manifestations of recognized ancestral weaknesses. 

Variation is the universally recognized condition of all living creatures, human 
and brute. It has ever been one of the prime factors in the development of the 
race, and is as purely scientific and impersonal as Kepler’s laws of the motion of the 
planets. In discussing heredity, therefore, the physician, recognizing the universal 
liy of the law of variation, simply seeks to ascertain what particular variation or 
combination of variations was peculiar to the immediate ancestors of the child under 
consideration, who is their natural and inevitable exponent. No child is the child of 
its father and mother alone. It is the grandchild of four ancestors, the great-grand- 
child of eight, and the great-great-grandchild of sixteen. It may revert to the in 
dividual idiosynerasy of any one of these thirty ancestors, or even go further back, 
und be most like some one of the multiplying numbers still more remotely removed. 
lhe responsibility for a child’s deficiencies may not rest with either one of the two 
parents, and the remedy for these defects, which is in their hands, can only be found 
ifter careful consideration of the individual variations manifested in the an- 
cestors, 

We cannot prevent disease in childhood unless we know by the study of heredity 
what form of disease is most likely to attack the child, and therefore what part of 
the system requires special re-enforcement. And before the best results can be at- 
tained the word and the idea of heredity must become as essential and as inoffen- 
sive to the parent as they now seem to the physician. 

The word heredity, for some inexplicable reason, is at present a proscribed one 
in almost every doctor’s vocabulary. Physicians of the better class make a study 





of the individual heredity the basis of their diagnosis and prognosis in every case 
they treat, but they usually put the interrogations by which they obtain from the fam- 
ily of the patient the necessary data for a working theory without any direct mention 
of the word heredity, or any detailed explanation of its importance as bearing upon 
the case under treatment. Most of these men have learned from painful experience 
that the word heredity, to them of universal and therefore impersonal importance, con- 
veys to the mind of the less scientific patient some ill-defined insinuation of physical 
taint or moral weakness. Until a clearer, cleaner idea of the importance of evolution 
and its bearing on heredity is popularly prevalent, the parent cannot become an intel- 
ligent second to the physician’s effort to improve the condition of the child. 

As has been noted, the individual peculiarities of children, which begin to manifest 
themselves as early as the second year of life, act as obstructions to any set of fixed 
rules for the management of their daily life. Uniformity of management is usually 
possible with all healthy children under a year old, but after that period modifications 
must constantly be introduced, in order to shape these rules to the peculiar necessi- 
ties of the child under consideration. As the child is no longer an uncomplicated be- 
ing, the daily routine cannot be as simple or as rigidly adhered to as heretofore. 

First, modifications in feeding become necessary, tending toward greater variety, in 
which the preference of the child becomes an element of success. A child's wishes 
must not, however, be allowed to play too prominent a part in the selection of food. 
Certain definite principles of diet must be adopted and adhered to as the foundation 
for healthy growth, and while the child’s preference may to a degree modify them, it 
should not, as is too often the case, be permitted completely to overturn any rational 
system. 

It is universally recognized as a fact that the majority of people, both children and 
adults, eat too much food, and demand too great a variety. Milk is the natural food 
of all young animals, and should, with water, be the only article fed to the average 
child under a year old, and ought to be the principal diet of all children up to at least 
six years of age. The use of milk is sometimes too early abandoned under the plea 
that the child dislikes it. No young animal naturally dislikes milk. It is the nor- 
mal and universal food of all young mammals, and if it is repugnant to any par- 
ticular child, it must be because in that child has been cultivated an appetite for less 
wholesome articles of food—usually for meat. 


FOR THE WEST SIDE DAY NURSERY. 
MUSICAL was given early in March at the residence 
XX of Mrs. Kemp for the benefit of the day nursery in 
West Fortieth Street, New York city, founded by Mrs. 
William Amory and carried on since her death by a num- 
ber of managers, with Mrs. Clement Cleveland at the head. 
A device for raising small amounts of money for this char- 
ity was originated by one of the managers. It consists of 
small blank books containing twenty spaces for twenty- 
five cent subscriptions. Asking for money, no matter how 
worthy the charity, is attended with unpleasantness, but 
no one hesitates to ask for so small a sum as twenty-five 
cents, and in this way many a five dollars is raised with- 
out annoyance to the collector or chagrin to the donor. 
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BY S. R. CROCKETT, AvuTHor or ‘** THe MEN oF THE Moss Haas,” ‘‘ THe Gray MAN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER ~ XVII. 
JACK SCARLETT’S SECOND DESERTION. 


\ 7 AT and his companion passed along the deserted 

streets of Amersfort, keeping carefully to those 
vhich were darkest and least frequented. For a space 
veither spoke. But as they were crossing a wide deserted 
square the little Marie broke the silence with @ startling 
speech 

‘‘I think by this time he is dead,” she said, simply, as 
though she had said that it rained. 

“Think who is dead?” queried Wat, stopping instantly 
and facing her 

‘* Why, your enemy,” replied the little Marie, calmly. 

Let us go on lest the watch should come and stop us.” 

‘** My enemy!” exclaimed Wat, putting his hand to his 
brow like one bewildered. 

“Aye,” said Marie, ‘‘the man you showed me and said 
was your enemy—the dark man called Barra, the Provost 
Marshal. I struck him in the side with a knife as he 
was mounting his horse to ride away—methinks I know 
where; at any rate it was an evil quest. Did I not tell 
you that he was my enemy before he was yours?” 

Struck my Lord Barra—with a knife, Marie?” stam 
mered Wat. He had not thought of such swift ven- 
reance 

* Aye,” said the girl, calmly; ‘did I not right? He was 
mine enemy, true. He it was who brought me hither; left 
me friendless in this city of Satan; made me that which 
men think me. But had that been all his fault he might 
have lived. After all, that sin was mine as well as his. 
I struck him because he was your enemy and because you 
hated him. Did I not well?” 

“ Marie,” said Wat, very soberly, ‘‘ you and I are as good 
as deati for this. Did any see you?” 

‘* Aye,” she replied, carelessly, ‘* but I was well wrapped 
about in a red cloak, and wore the cap and ear-plates of a 
peasant woman of Frisia. There were several that stood 
curiously about as I went near to hand him my petition 
But what with the night, the reeling of the torches, and the 
instant confusion, none put out a hand to stay me as I 
went away. And I think he will be dead by this.” 

She spoke the words dispassionately, as one who has 
done an unpleasing duty and has no further care nor stake 
in the matter 

Instinctively their feet turned into the street of Zaand 
poort. Wat's heart suddenly leaped within him. He had 
come to see the house where he had been happy for a few 
hours. He would look upon the window whence his love 
had often looked, and at that other within which her dear 
head would even now be lying, shedding soft curls over 
the pillow; ah, the heart-sickness that never should he see 
it thus, never now lay his own beside it, as in wild vision 
of the night he had often dreamed of doing! 

But there shone a light from the living-room of Will 
Gordon's lodging. Shadows moved restlessly across the 
blind. The house in Zaandpoort Street was still awake 
and stirring 

Wat took a sudden resolution. He would risk all, and 
for the last time look upon the woman he adored, even 
though she loved him not, 

“Hide here a moment, Marie,” Wat said to his com 
panion; ‘‘ there in the dark of the archway. This is the 
house of my cousin, a soldier from my own country of 
Scotland. I would bid him farewell before I go.” 

The girl looked wistfully at him and laid her hand on 
her heart. 

‘* Ah, it is the house of your love—I know it,” she said, 
sadly and reproachfully, “ and you said so often that none 
loved you—that none cared for you.” 

Wat smiled the pale ghost of a smile, unseen in the 
darkness of the night. 

It is true that once I loved one dwelling in this house 
But she loved not me—” 

‘It is impossible,” moaned Marie; ‘I know that she 
must have loved you—” 

‘** No, she loved me not,” answered Wat; ‘“* but as I think 
the man whom you——” 

Wat stepped back into the shadow, and Marie clutched 
his cloak with a nervous hand. It was Will Gordon who 
came down the stairs. Haggard, unshaven, looking 
straight before him with set eyes, he was not the same 
man who had come so cozily back with his wife from the 
guard-room of the palace the night before. 


Wat advanced a pace out of the dark of the arch. He 
held out his hand. 
Will,” he said, ‘‘ with you I quarrelled not. And I 


think that if your wife (who used to be my friend) knew 
my broken heart, she too would forgive my hasty words 
—understand evil appearances that were vo more thao 
appearances—” 

But Will Gordon did not take the outstretched hand, 
which Wat held a moment in the air and then dropped 
sadly to his side 

‘Tell me first,” he said, ‘‘ where you have hidden our 
Kate, and what you had to do with the killing of my Lord 
of Barra. After that I will either take your hand or set 
my sword in your heart.” 

“Will Gordon,” cried Wat, ‘‘ was it for this that we 
two kept Well wood’s men at bay under the arch of Holy- 
rood? For this that we lay shoulder to shoulder on the 
chill moors?—that in these latter days you should charge 
me with crimes of which I know nothing. Hidden Kate? 
Why, is not Kate here—within the glass of that window? 
Does she not sleep soundly, recking nothing of evil or 
the sorrow of others, upon her bed? Is not her maiden 
heart as ever free and careless—” 

** Wat, I believe you, lad,” said Will. ‘It was a hasty 
and ill-conceived thought of mine. I know you love us 
all overmuch to bring barm to our lassie. But certainly 
Kate is lost—has been carried off. And now they are 
seeking her everywhere, charging her, forsooth, with the 
slaying of my Lord of Barra.” 

At the last words Wat laughed a little scornful laugh. 

He had not taken in the terrible import of the news of 
the loss of Kate. But it seemed a foolishly monstrous 
thing that she should be charged with the death of Barra, 
while scarce ten yards behind him,in the dark of the 
arched doorway, stood the little Marie with her dagger in 
her garter 

After a moment Will's first words suddenly came back 

* Begun in Hauren’s Bazan No, 2, Vol. XXX. 


to him, as if they had been echoed from the tall buildings 
which stood about them. 

‘*You do not mean it—Kate gone,” he said, dully and 
without comprehension. ‘‘It is impossible! Who so 
wicked jn all this land as to have done the thing?” 

Then Will told him all the tale of the false message and 
of their home-coming. 

“It is Barra’s trick,” Wat said at once. ‘‘I saw that 
he loved her—if such a poisonous reptile can love. But I 
thought not that even he could devise her wrong, else had 
I slain him on the spot.” 

Wat meditated a little while in silence. 

**Did Maisie tell you if he had spoken aught to her of 
love?” he said at last. 

‘He offered her the most honorable marriage, and yet 
greater things when the Prince shall come to his own. 
But she would have none of him,” replied Will Gordon. 

‘It is enough,” cried Wat. ‘Certainly this is a matter 
of my Lord's. Dead or alive I shall trace his plots till I 
find his trail. It may be after all but a matter of Haxo 
the Bull, his Calf, and his Killer. Give me no more than 
a sword and pistols, and my belt with the gold that is iu 
your strong-box.” 

* Will you not come up, Wat?” said Will Gordon. 
**Come, cousin!” 

‘** Nay,” said Wat, ‘‘ there is not time. But now I bave 
escaped from their prison. In an hour there will be the 
hue-and-cry, and they will surely search your house. I 
must be on the trail by daybreak. Only furnish me with 
necessities, cousin mine, and let me go. My humblest 
service to your wife—but after I am gone.” 

Will Gordon went back up the stairs. Presently he 
was down again with the weapons, with enough to spare 
of ammunition, with wheaten bread, a flask of wine, and 
the broad leathern belt with the gold pieces, which slipped 
down like a weighty serpent as he laid it in Wat’s hands, 
The money had been kept sacred for just such an emer- 
gency. 

The cousins bade one another a kindly adieu in the 
fashion of other times, and Will Gordon returned sadly to 
his wife. 

Wat stepped back to the shelter where he had left 
Murie, but she was not to be seen. He looked every way 
avd called softly, but the girl had vanished. 

** It was perhaps as well,” he suid, the Scot's prudence 
within him warring with his gratitude to the girl who 
had twice risked her life for him without thought of re- 
ward. 

He took his way across the broad squares and over the 
canals to Jack Scuarlett’s lodgings. There was a light in 
the window as he approached. He knocked gently, and 
a gruff voice ordered him to come in, or else (us an alter- 
native) to proceed incontinent to quite other regions. 

Wat entered, and there, seated upon the side of his bed, 
he found Scarlett with one boot off and the otber still 
upon his foot ; his eyes were set in his head and a kindly 
idiotic smile was frozen on his face. 

At the sight of Wat, pale as death, with his clothes 
frayed and disarranged with his long sojourn in prison, 
Scarlett started up. With a wave of his hand he mo- 
tioned his visitor away. 

*‘ Avaunt! as the clerks say. Get away briskly or I will 
say the Lord’s Prayer (that’s if I can remember it). Come 
not near a living man. Wat Gordon in the flesh with a 
long sword was bad enough, but Wat Gordon with an 
unshaven chin and clothed out of a rag-shop is a thousand 
times worse. Alas, that it should come so soon to this! 
I am ashamed to be such a shaveling in my cups. Yet 
of a truth I drank only seven bottles aud a part of an 
eighth. This comes of drinking the most evil liquor of 
this unfriendly country.” 

** Scarlett,” said Wat, seriously, “listen to me ; I am go- 
ing on a long quest. Will you come with me? I needa 
companion. Mine enemy has stolen my love, and I go to 
find her.” 

‘“* Away! get away!” cried Scarlett : ‘‘I want not to die 
yet awhile. I want time to repent—that is, when I grow 
old enough to repent. There is Hilliard over there at the 
end of the passage,” he went on, eagerly, as if a famous 
idea bad struck him ; “* his hair is gray if you like, and he 
has a most confounded gout. He will gladly accompany 
you. Be advised, kind ghost. Have the goodness to 
eross the stairway to Hilliard. Remember I was ever thy 
friend in life, Wat Gordon!” 

‘*‘Beshrew your tipsy idiot soul!” cried Wat, rising in 
a towering passion ; ‘‘ have you drunk so much that you 
know not a living man from one dead and damned? I 
will teach thee the difference, and that sharply.” 

And with that he went over to the bedside, and banged 
Scarlett’s head soundly against the rafter of the garret, 
exclaiming at every thump and crash—‘‘I pray you, Jack 
Scarlett, say when you are convinced that Wat Gordon is 
flesh and blood and not an airy ghost?” 

It did not take much of this most potent logic to per- 
suade the ghost-seer that he had to do with Wat Gordon 
in his own proper and extremely able-bodied person. 

“Enough!” he cried ; ‘‘hold your hands, Wat. Could 
vou not have done as much at first, and not stood gasping 
there like a week-old corpse in a winding-sheet?” 

“ Thou donnert ass !” cried Wat. ‘‘ Will you come with 
me on my quest, or will you bide here in Amersfort among 
putty-souled huxters, teaching shambling recruits to stand 
on their legs?” 

‘Of a truth Buchan’s knaves are most hopeless. Yet 
whither can I go? I know not of a better service,” said 
Scarlett, shaking his head doubtfully. 

** But the adventure, man !” cried Wat ; “think of the 
adventure—over seas, through continents, upon far isl- 
ands, all in quest of a true lass that hath been trapped 
by devils and may be treated uncivilly.” 

*‘ All these are most extremely well for you, Wat Gor- 
don of Lochinvar. You are a younger man, and my bones 
like well to lie on a soft bed at my age. Also and chiefly 
the lass is your lass, and not mine. Were you to find her 
to-morrow, what should I get out of all the errant jack- 
assery in the world?” 

*‘John Scarlett,” quoth Wat, solemnly, ‘‘thy heart is 
grown but a chunk of fat lard. There is no spirit in thee 
any more. Go turn over on thy side and snore till time 
to go forth once more to thy sheep's regiment. God kens 
‘tis all you are good for any more, to be bell-wether to 
such a shuffling, clodhopping crew. ‘Keep your head 


up! Don’t fall over your musket. 
the rear. I pray you do not hold 
a baby! March!—Pshaw! John 
for a man, or for a*puddle-rolling pig of the stye?” 

Scarlett ap to consider. He looked at the nails 
in thesoles of his boots with an air of grave deliberation, 
as if they could help him to a decision. 

“Tis true, in trath most true,” he said ; ‘‘ it is a dog’s 
life. But, after all, there is ever the chance of war.” 

‘War! quoth he; and will not I-give thee wars to 
fillthy belly, and leave something over for stuffing to thy 
calves?” cried Wat. ‘* Why, man, thy sword will never be 
in its sheath—hiding, seeking, spying; we will overpass 
land and sea, hiding by heather aud hill creeping down by 
the bonny burn-side—” 

“Tush, man,” answered Scarlett, pettishly, “‘for all 
you know your Kate may be shut up in the next street. 
And besides, as I said, she is your Jass and not mine.” 

Wat stepped back with a fine gesture of renunciation. 

‘** Well,” he said, “it has come to this? Never did I 
think to see the day when Jack Scarlett, old Jack Scarlett 
of the wrist of steel, would turn sheep and be afraid to 
set his shoulder to Wat Gordon's, or even to cross his 
blade with his, as he did the other night in the Inn of 
Brederode! But old Jack has become but a gross, rotten, 
grease-lined crock, and—Lord, Lord, such a flock as he 
leads on parade after him!” 

‘“"Sblood! I will e’en break thy head, Wat, an you 
cease not thy cackle. Now I will come with thee just to 
prove lam no sheep. No, nor craven either. But only 
the greatest and completest old fool that ever held a com- 
mission from a brave Prince, and one of the few good 
paymasters in Europe.” 

yith this Jack Scarlett rose and did upon him his 
cloak and all his fighting gear with an air grave and 
sullen as though he went to his own bebeading. Then 
he searched all his drawers and pockets for money, which, 
in spite of the vaunted excellence of the paymaster's 
department, appeared to be somewhat scarce with the 
master-at-arms. Presently he announced himself as 
ready. 

His decision took this shape: 

‘It is the excellentest fool's errand in the world, and I 
the greater fool to go with another fool upon it. Lead on, 
Wat Gordon.” 

And so grumbling and muttering, he followed Wait 
down the stairs. 

‘* And now,” said Scarlett, ‘‘ pray, have you so much as 
thought upon the need of horses?” 

“Nay,” said Wat; ‘‘I have thought of naught but get- 
ting out of prison, finding a friend, and winning back my 
lass.” 

“* Aye, marry,” grunted Scarlett, “ thy lass. Mickle hast 
thou thought of taking thy fool comrade away from the 
best pay-roll and the most complaisant landlady he has 
found for thirty years.” 


Prop up that man in 
our gun as if it were 
arlett, is that the life 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
A PERILOUS MEETING. 


At the corner of the square, as they were turning under 
the shadow of the cathedral, a smallish slender youth 
came running trippingly to them. 

**You want horses,” he said to Wat; “there are three 
of them ready waiting over there in the trees beyond the 
canal.” 

** And who are you, my bonny manling,” said Scarlett, 
‘that makes so free with your horses in this country of 
donkeys?” 

‘* A friend,” said the boy, sidling away from the rasp in 
the voice of the master-at-arms. 

Something familiar in gait and manner struck Wat in 
spite of the unfamiliar dress, 

‘It is the little Marie,” he said. 
in this attire?” 

The slim figure had slipped round to Wat’s side, and 
now laid a soft small band on his. 

** have come to belp you to escape. I have three horses 
waiting for you, and I have discovered that the password 
for the night is ‘Guelderland.’” 

** And the horses,” queried Wat, ‘‘ whence came they?” 

‘*‘Ne’er inquire too carefully so that they be good 
ones,” quoth Scarlett the campaigner. 

‘IT took the loan of them from the stables of the Inn of 
the Coronation. 1 know one that will see them safe 
home,” said Marie. 

‘Is their hire paid for?” asked Wat the Scot. 

‘* Faith, aye,” said Jack Scarlett ; *‘ 1 myself have paid 
that fat villain Sheffell for them over and over again. 
Let us go on. It skills not to be too nice in distinctions 
when one argues under the shadow of the gallows. The 
rascal shall have his horses safe enough when we are done 
with them.” 

They went by unfrequented ways, following their slim 
alert guide down byways that echoed under their feet, 
by quiet, evil-smelling streets, vocal with night-raking 
cats, past innumerable prowling dogs with their backs 
chronically arched in the middle—half in general defiance 
of their kind, and half with bending over baskets of rub- 
bish. 

They came after a time to the shade of the little wood 
beyond the great canal. And there, sure enough, tied to 
the green sparred wooden box which in Dutch fashion 
had been put around some of the trees of rarer sort, were 
three horses—all busily employed trying to crep the herb- 
age to the extent of their several tethers. 

*‘ And the third?” queried Scarlett, looking at them. 
“ Who goes across the saddle of the third?” 

**T come with you,” said Marie, hastily and anxiously; 
‘believe me, I can guide you to a little haven where are 
ships wherein you may reach your own land—or at least, 
if it please you, escape out of this country of enemies.” 

‘*‘And who may you be, my pretty little youth with 
the babe’s face; and where gat you the metal that makes 
you speak so bold?” 

Marie looked at Wat throngh the dim light as though to 
beseech him to answer for her. 

Suid Wat, overcoming a touch of shyness and reluc 
tance: 

‘* This is the friend of mine who got me out of prison. 
and who was kind to me beyond all thanks when I abode 
therein. Sie is ‘ the little Marie,’ whom you remember at 
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the Hostel of the Coronation. 


After that night she went 
back there no more.” 


“She!” cried Scarlett; ‘‘ she, did you say? The little. 


Marie, quotha! Well, that is a good deal for a Scot of 
the Covenant, one that for lack of other helpers will have 
to company with the Hill-Folk, so far as I can see, when he 
goes back to his own land.” . 

“Aye,” said Wat, dryly; ‘“ but we are not back yet.” 

“I kenned,” returned Scarlett, every whit as dryly, 
‘*that we were on one love-quest; but had I kenned that 
we were on two of them, the devil a foot would I have 
stirred out of my good lodgings, or away from the bield 
of that excellent and truly buxom householder Frau 
Axel.” 

‘Fear not.” So far they had spoken in Scots; but the 
little Marie, listening with eagerness to tie tone of their 
conversation, laid her hand wistfully on Scarlett’s arm. 
** Fear not,” she said,in French. ‘‘I will never be a bur- 
den to you, nor troublesome. I am to stay with you only 
till you are.clear of your difficulties; for I can hetp you 
even as I helped him, for I know whither the lass you 
seek has been taken. And then, when you are on the 
track of the robbers, so quickly as may be the little Marie 
will return away to her.own place.” 

Scarlett did not give back a word of good or bad. As 
his manner was, he only grunted abruptly, yet as it had 
been not ill pleased. 

‘*Time we were in the saddle, at all events,” he said. 
‘That is, if we are to pass the posts ere the coming of 
the day.” 

Preseutly, therefore, they found themselves riding tow- 
ards the city gate. Scarlett rode first to show his uniform 
—that of the new corps, of which he was master-at-arms. 
He wore also the ribbon of the order be had received from 
the Prince conspicuously displayed, if so be that the 
watch should shed the light of a lantern upon them. 

**Halt!” duly cried the sentinel at the port of the city. 
‘* Who goes there?” 

‘*The nephew of the Colonel, my Lord Buchan,” said 
Scarlett, ‘‘ going to the camp under escort, and accom 
panied by his tutor.”’ 

* Advance and give the password!” said the sentry, me 
chanically. 

**Guelderland !” said Scarlett, as carelessly as though he 
had been passing posts all night and was tired of the for 
mula. 

The sentry, dreaming of a maid with plates of gold at 
her temples, by the far-away cauals of Friesland, fell back 
und permitted the three horsemen to pass without so 
much as wasting a glance upon them. The gates closed 
behind and the white tents glimmered vaguely in front 
of them. They turned aside, however, from the camp, 
keeping cautiously along the right as they rode, so that 
they might skirt the wall of the city. In this way they 
hoped to reach the open country without being again ac- 
costed; for it was entirely possible that the password 
which had served them so well inside the city might be 
worse than useless to them without the walls of Amers- 
fort. 

Nevertheless, they passed the last of the white tents of 
the vast camp without challenge. 

As soon as the camp was left behind, Marie came to the 
front, and without apology or explanation, led the way, 
diving into darking roads and striking across fields by 
unseen bridle paths without the least hesitation. 

Meanwhile Wat and Scarlett, riding close behind her, 
talked over their plans. Kate was in the power of Barra. 
Of that they were certain. She had been carried off 
against her will. So much they were sure of. Barra, 
however, was clearly not with her, having been wounded 
at the moment of his setting off by the knife of the little 
Marie. Therefore for the time being Kate was saved the 
greater dangers of his presence. Also, his men would 
certainly keep her safe. The only question was in what 
direction Kate had been taken. 

“I can help you with that also,” said the girl, letting 
her horse drop back beside Wat’s; ‘‘ for yester-even there 
came a well-refreshed sailor-man of my village to the 
street of the Prison. He served, he said, in a ship called 
the Sea-Unicorn, and she waited only the signal of my 
Lord Barra to weigh her anchor. ‘Goes my Lord to 
Scotland?’ I asked him. ‘Nay,’ be laughed; ‘at least 
not alone. But he brings a fair wench for company to 
him—and that without asking her leave, as the Barras do 
all. Captain Smith is well paid for the venture, and to 
every man of us there is good drink-money.’ So, after I 
heard that, I set my knife deeper in my Lord for the poor 
lass’s sake, that she might never taste his tender mercies as 
I myself had done.” 

“ And heard you whither the ship was to sail, Marie?” 
asked Wat, listening with great attention to her tale. 

‘*Nay, my Captain,” she replied ; “of that the man 
knew naught—save where she was to put down her 
anchors and wait—which was at the town of Lis-op-Zee, 
to which presently we ride.” 

Then Scarlett and Wat discussed the matter of the 
ship's destination 

To England, to France, or to Scotland—these were the 
alternatives. Of these England was the nearest, France 
the most open, and Scotland by far the most secure. For 
Barra, depending upon the loyalty of his clav, would cer 
tainly attempt to isolate his captive in the fastnesses of 
his ultimate islands. 

Wat, however, was in the first instance all for England 

“The vessel,” he urged, ‘‘ could not be Barra’s own, 
for his fortune could not afford that at present. The 
Sea-Unicorn must therefore be a vessel sailing some- 
whither with a cargo that would not bear the light of 
day, or it would have loosed from a better frequented 
port. Now Scotland was too far and too poor to take 
such a cargo, and the ship which would sail so far as 
Scotland would not take in her cargo out of small boats 
from a dangerous shore. England, and a cargo of the 
best Hollands,” say I. 

“That suits Jack Scarlett excellently,” said his com- 
panion ; “for to go on a quest after runaway maids to 
the kingdom of the blessed Louis the Great is of a cer- 
tainty to have my neck stretched on account of the some- 
what hasty way in which I relinquished the service of 
his most Christian Majesty. And Scotland, though mine 
own land, has overly many waspish sectaries and rough- 
riding malignants for old Jack to be wholly comfortable 
therein.” 

‘Then England it shall be,” said Wat, confideutly. 
** You shall see!” 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


‘**But have you considered, my friend, that England is 
a somewhat lurge mark to hit in the white at the first of- 
fer?” said Scarlett ; ‘‘ how shall one know that he is likely 
to come within a hundred miles or more of his aim?” 

“ Hearken,” said Wat; ‘‘’tis usually Jack Scarlett that 
is ready with plans, eager and fretful with encourage- 
ments. Upon his own adventures he sweats alternatives. 
But on this occasion he does naught but grumble. There 
is yet time for him to turn about and betake him to his 
greasy sheepfold. ‘ Guelderland’ will even yet admit 
him in time for the morning muster of the fleecy ones!” 

Scarlett laughed good-naturedly, like one who will not 
take offence even when it is meant. 

“Lam not in love,” he said ; *‘ it is love that is fertile of 
stratagems. Iam but an old wizened apple-jack. But 
so was it not ever. The days have been—ah! lad, the 
days have been, when Jack Scarlett did not ride hot-foot 
after another man’s lass!” 

‘This is my idea,” said Wat ; *‘ we may hit or miss, it 
is true. But in any case the ship would be a small one, 
and most likely she would run for the nearest point of 
safety. Yet not directly across, for all the narrow seas 
are patrolled by the English ships; for clearly jealousy of 
the Dutch still rankles deep in the heart of the King, be- 
cause of the defeats he had of them in the days when he 
was Lord High Admiral of the fleet, and attended to his 
mistresses’ lapdogs instead of his duty.” 

Scarlett moved uneasily. There was, he knew, such a 
thing as the navy, but ships and rolling jack-tars little 
concerned a scldier, save to transport him to his cam- 
paigning-ground. 

‘*So not the east, but the south of England is our 
mark,” Wat“went on; ‘‘and far to the southwest, too, 
where the watching will be slackest—an island, maybe, 
or a wide unfrequented harbor. Oh, if we could but see 
a chart! However, as it is, we must e’en trust to luck 
and the Almighty.” 

It was brightening to the morning as they came to the 
high dunes of sand that shut off the Northern Sea. Be- 
hind them, with the gables of its houses already threat- 
ened by the encroaching waves of sand, nestled the little 
village of Lis-op-Zee. A few fishing-boats were drawn 
up into a swallow’s nest of a harbor, and beyond were 
the duues, through which the river Lis felt its tortuous 
way among tlie sand hollows to the wider levels of the sea. 

They were about to ride directly and without challenge 
through the street of the village towards the harbor, when 
a man came staggering out of a narrow entry, betwixt 
two of the taller houses, so suddenly that the horse of 
the little Marie almost knocked him down. 

It was already gray light, and the man, who was ciad 
in swashbuckler array of side-breeches and broad hat, 
with many swords and pistols adangle at his belt. set his 
hand on his breast tragically and cried: “I thank the 
saints of the blessed Protestant religion that I have es 
caped this danger. For if I had been run over by that 
thing upon the horse there—before the Lord, I should 
never have known what struck me!” 

“*Get out of the way,” thundered Scarlett, savagely, 
for he was in no mood for miscellaneous fooling; ‘lie 
down under a bush, mav, and learn to take thy liquor 
quietly.” 

The man turned instantly, with a new swagger in his 
attitude, and a straightening of his shoulders to a sort of 
tipsy attention, 

** And who, Sir Broad Stripe, made you Burgomeister 
of the town of Lis-op-Zee?, Or may you by chance be his 
Highness the Prince in person, or his High Councillor my 
Lord Barra, that you would drive good gentlemen before 
you like cattle on the streets of this town?” 

** Out, fellow!” shouted Scarlett, furiously, drawing his 
sword. ‘ Leave me to settle with him,” he added, over his 
shoulder. Wat and Marie rode by at the side, but the 
man still stood and barred Scarlett’s path. 

Now Jack Scarlett. was not exactly, as we have reason 
to know, a man patient to a fault. So, on this occasion, 
he spurred his horse straight at his opponent, aud spread 
him instantly abroad in the dust, sprawling flat upon his 
back. 

‘*Help! Hallo, Barra’s men, here is a comrade ill be- 
set!” cried the rascal, without attempting to rise. 

And out of the houses on either side there came run- 
ning a little cloud of men, all armed with swords and 
pistols, hastily snatched, and with their garments in vari- 
ous stages of disarray. 

Wat gave one look behind and then turned to his com- 
panion, holding his head down the while that the pursuers 
might not recognize him. 

** Come on, thou fool Scarlett ; we have started Barra’s 
whole nest of wasps—there comes Haxo and the rest. 
God help us if they have seen us!” 

Scarlett turned also. But it was too late—the mischief 
was done. 

‘*Stop them!” came the thunderous bellow of Haxo the 
Bull; ‘‘ these are the fellows who outflouted and overbore 
us at the Inn of the Coronation.” 

So, without waiting to parley, Wat and Scarlett, with 
the little Marie abreast of them, set spurs to their horses, 
and rode as hard as they could gallop through the frin- 
ging woods of Lis, und out of the sweet May glades upon 
the desolate sand hills of Noortwyk, hoping to hit upon 
some dell or cleft among these vast waves of sand where 
they might keep themselves safe till their enemies should 
tire of the search and return to the city. 


{To Be coNnTINUED.} 





\HICAGO, always in the forefront of new movements, 

/ is the first place to admit a woman as rabbi in a Jew- 
ish synagogue. She made her appearance in the Sinai 
Temple, which, under the guidance of Dr. Hirsch, has led 
the way in the liberal Jewish movement. The new rabbi, 
Mrs. Hannah G. Solomon, who was prominent in the Con- 
gress of Jewish Women, recently held in this city, read 
an excellent address, dealing chiefly with the work of the 
council, and claiming that by the Jewish mothers the 
traditious, tue prophets, and the philosophers of Judaism 
would be caved to the world. 
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Mr. and Mrs. John Lindley Dubé, who are studying in the 
Union Missionary Training Institute of Brooklyn, are two 
extremely interesting persons, Both are native-born Zulus, 
and were Christian teachers in Natal before they came here 
to fit themselves more thoroughly for their mission-work. 
Mr. Dubé was for five years a student in Oberlin, but now 
he is learning various trades. He has mastered carpenter- 
ing and printing already, while Mrs. Dubé not only ex- 
pects to cultivate her naturally sweet voice in singing, 
and to perfect herself in such domestic arts as sewing, 
dress-making, and cookery, but hopes also to acquire 
some knowledge of medicine. By aid of their present 
studies she and her husband trust to be able to teach the 
savages to be home-makers and home-keepers, as well as to 
instruct them in their religious duties. 


Much interest is felt by all those who have at heart the 
welfare of the poor children of the East Side in the efforts 
being made by Mr. Jacob Riis to secure for the East Side 
Good Government Club the right to use the deserted bury- 
ing-ground between the Bowery and Second Avenue and 
Second and Third streets as a play-ground for children. 
It is hidden between blocks of houses, and is entirely un- 
available for building purposes, although it would make 
an admirable play-ground. Most of the original vault- 
owners are dead, ae the endeavor of Mr. Riis is to secure 
from the descendants of the owners permission to put the 
ground in order and use it for the children. 


The death of Nelson Wheatcroft came as a shock to 
most people. His illness had been so brief that it seemed 
only a few days after his successful appearance in Spirit- 
isme was chronicled in the papers when they contained 
the notice of his death. Althougli he had been on the 
stage but little during the past few years, his work as the 
head of the Empire Theatre Dramatic School Lad kept 
him constantly before the public. He was a pleasant man 
to meet socially, and had won many kindly opinions by 
his readiness to advise, and even to train and in person as- 
sist, in the arrangement of dramatic performances in ben- 
efit of charitable objects or for private amusements. It is 
understood that Mrs. Wheatcroft will continue the Em- 
pire School. 


Mrs. Leland Stanford seems to put no bounds to her 
generosity to the Leland Stanford Junior University. Her 
latest gift was the deed of her mansion in California Street, 
San Francisco, including the library and art-gallery, the 
value of the whole amounting to over two million dollars. 
The house is to be used as a library for the benefit of the 
students, or of the community at large; but the condi- 
tion that accompanies the gift provides that it shall never 
be used as a boarding-house or club-house. 


Women recently raised a riot in a theatre at Marseilles, 
France, by refusing to comply with the request of the 
management that they remove their big hats. 


In Syracuse the Household Economic Club is a large 
institution and has many functions. In connection with 
the club are training-schools for mistresses and maids. 
The president, Mrs. Larned, has inaugurated a series of 
food sales, held by the branch called the School of Domes- 
tic Science. These sales are held for the benefit of the 
club, as well as a means of showing the result of educated 
domestic labor. A day is selected, like Washington's birth- 
day or St. Patrick's day, which will give character to the 
decorations, Tables are filled with every manner of food, 
prepared &@ pupils of the club, and everything can be 
found, from soups to desserts, including all kinds of bread 
and rolls, creams, jellies, and sweets, salads and entrées. 

The servants under training assist the saleswomen and 


customers. No admission-fee is asked, and tea is served 
free. The affairs are so successful that only the early 


comers find anything to purchase, as everything is sold 
almost before the price-marks are put upon the goods. 
In addition to this there are sold souvenir receipts at ten 
cents each, written on a card decorated in water-colors. 
Each receipt is for some special choice dish for which the 
contributor is famed. 

Apart from the amusement and from the pecuniary gain, 
and more than these, was the lesson learned by the servants 
of the trauining-school, who were thus shown the pleasure 
of work well performed, and who could not help being 
impressed with the interest taken in their work by their 
employers, 


It is a curious fact that the only prizes offered to artists 
in Chicago come from women’s clubs. The Young Fort- 
nightly aunually offers $100 to the best oil-painting by a 
Chicago artist. This was decided in January. The West 
End Women’s Club holds a small exhibition each Febru- 
ary, and gives $100 to the best oil-painting contributed, 
$50 to the best water-color, and $50 to the best piece of 
sculpture. In March the Arctic Club holds an annual 
salon, when it bestows $475 in prizes. 


Another American artist, William Dannat, has received 
the distinction of being made an officer of the Legion of 
Honor. 


The latest annual report of the Woman’s Rest Tour 
Association, of which Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is president, 
brings that admirable organization to the end of its fifth 
year of existence, and emphasizes its establishment upon a 
permanent basis. It counts now between six and seven 
hundred members, scattered all over the country, who are 
pledged to its interests in the co-operative and mutually 
helpful spirit which is the raison d'étre of the sisterhood. 
To women planning trips anywhere, at home or abroad, 
into unknown districts, the association offers company or 
chaperons if desired, a selected and exclusive lodging-list, 
not to be got elsewhere and suited to all purses, a hand- 
book of foreign travel compiled from practical experience, 
and other helpful information ad libitum. From its trav- 
elling-fund money is loaned, under the supervision of its 
finance committee, to provide vacation trips for women 
in need of rest and change. The Elizabeth O. Robbins 
Memorial Library is a gift to the association of un extend- 
ed collection of standard guide-books for the use of mem- 
bers. Some of the well-known women interested are Mrs. 
J. Montgomery Sears, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, Miss Both- 
Hendriksen, Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, and Mrs. James 
T. Fields. The headquarters of the association are at 
264 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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READING 





MEETING OF JACKSON 
NANSEN. 


AND 





ICE-SMITHY, MAY, 1895. 


SCENES AND INCIDENTS 


TEMPERATURES WITH LENS. 


OUR LAST CAMP BEFORE PARTING 


ON DR. NANSEN’S EXPEDITION 





AT THE COMING OF THE SPRING, MARCH, 18%. 


FROM OUR COMRADES, 


CHANNEL ASTERN THE “FRAM,” JUNE, 1895. 


“FARTHEST NORTH.”—(See Pace 239.] 




















SUPPLEMENT 


TIS IT FAIR? 

N this day of free thought what are 

known as liberal ideas are ¢ so far 
that in many so- called Christian homes 
children receive no religious education. A 
school-teacher was shocked on examining 
several new scholars who had come to her 
little school to discover that they had ap- 
parently never been — anything about 
sacred matters. They did not attend Sun- 
day -school or church. That was not re- 
markable, as man children are not sent or 
taken to either of the places. But beyond 
knowing that there was a God, to whom seV- 
eral of them said, ‘‘ Now I lay me” in a par- 
rotlike way at night (when they remem- 
bered to do it), they knew nothing of the 
Christian belief. Of four girls from six to 
nine years of age two knew that Ohrist. was 
born on Christmas day, none knew what 
event took place on Good-Friday, and Easter 
was merely a Sunday in the spring when 
people wore new hats. Of Bible history, of 
the occurrences in the Old Testament, and of 


HARPER’S BAZAR 








The New York State 
Analyst Says: 


The Royal Baking Powder is 
superior to any other powder 
a bak- 
ing powder unequalled for purity, 
and wholesomeness. 


which I have examined; 


strength, 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 
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Packer’s 


Tar Soap 
Ts Unique... 


In its combination of qualities. 
Its purity and mildness, excellent 
detergent and luxurious lathering 
properties adapt it to nursery, toi- 
let, and shampooing purposes; 
while its antiseptic, emollient, and 
soothing qualities greatly increase 
its usefulness. 














the Story of Stories in the New, they had e 
never heard. And-yet the mothers of three 
and the fathers of two of these children 
were members of Evangelical churches, 
Tirey simply believed in letting the chil- 
dren alone, in not making them think of re- 
ligion while they were young. Indeed, the 
father of one of the little girls was quite in- 
dignant when he learned that the school- 
teacher read and explained a chapter from 
the Bible to her scholars every morning. 

“I do not like the idea!” he declared. 
‘*T want my child’s mind stocked with mat- 
ters that are useful and necessary until she 
is older. Then, when she is old enough to 


For Shampooing... 
White Soap. ? 


An absolutely pure, snow-white, floating soap, For toilet, 
bath, nursery and fine laundry work, Cleanses 
thoroughly and leaves the skin soft as velvet. 


Made in two sizes—a 5-cent cake, which is most 
understand, she will bring to bear upon re- oe iechey for wy <6 se and toilet, and a larger cake 
- ligious things an unbiassed judgment. 1 do 


not want her influenced for or against reli- > 
gion. $343000900e5 
mind in favor of morality, honesty, polite- 


Is there any important secular subject 
ness, Cleanliness? And why not be as fair nt PRUDE! | | | = 


that she will have to face every day of her 

towards religion? 
| 
| 
! 
















An array of bright 
tins is the ambition of 
many housekeepers. 
To such we offer this 
hint: After the tins 
are washed clean 
rub them with 


CON 


life concerning which this man would keep 
his child in complete iguorance until she 
chose for herself? Does he not bias her 





SILVER 


[ = RO 
eye0% SILICy.. 


It’s the finishing touch that gives the 
gloss and saves much of the hard rub- 3 
bing to make them bright. It’s the quick 
} and labor saving way. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. > eee HAS eee 


Assets, 


$19,541,827 


Income, Box by mail, 15 cis. in stamps. 
$14 158 445 F THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., New York, N. Y. 3 
, , a pre 4 2) : 
Surplus, 


$4,034,116 


Insurance in force, 


| $3.20,453,483 
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MORE LIGHT 


Sozodon 








AND THE 






























The stores which pr ewn the best 4 Protects over half a million homes TE. FE TH 
that’s made ICh 
Secure the highest bie of * ade ? through nearly 2,500,000 policies. 
he shoppers who are shrew The youngest of the t leaders of the Life Insurance Companies of the world, . show 
and wise ts THE. PRUDENTIAL, furnishes Life Insurance for the wreote family. Pre- The lamp of ‘earning hes s 
y~ such ~ to ep ; + miums payable weekly, quarterly, half-yearly and yearly. us why the teeth need daily care, 
stores and shoppers all attest and revealed the usefulness of 
Pure Ivory Soap is far the best. Sad FIVE YEARS STEADY SWEEP ONWARD Sozodont for nearly forty years. 
Copyright 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin'ti. Dec. 31—1891. Dec. 31-1896. Increase in 5 years. ‘ 
Oa” sek cc dodsen ao tare Ge $19,541,827 $12,652,153 HALL & RUCKEL 
won sg conbonnea then 4,034,116 2,585,059 NEW YORK Proprietors LONDON 
nr oe ee re © es 14,358,445 7,454,813 A sample of Sozodont and Sozoderma Soap 
Insurance in force, .. . + + 157,560,342 320,453,483 162,893,341 for the postage, three cents. 
Interest Earnings, .. + so + 290,348 825,801 535,452 - ae Z 













$1,260 OF ASSETS FOR EVERY The New Industrial (weekly premium) policy 

$1,000 OF LIABILITIES. of The Prudential is profit sharing. Write 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office: Newark, N. J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


$O92390099709994 


THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE 


LEIGHNER’ FETT-POWDER «0 


ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 
a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 
Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 


The label of every bottle of genuine 
Farina Cologne bears the word 


** Gegentber.”’ 


See that this label is on the bottle you buy. 


Baker's Cihocotate 


made by 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 


ESTABLISHED IN (780, 
at Dorchester, Mass. 


Has the well-known 


YELLOW 












na Mares 





Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. 














Send for free pamphlets to 
Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, New York. 





on the front of every pack- The only awarded at the Paris 


VELOUTINE| 


age, and the trade-mark 


“La Belle Chocola 


4} on the back. 





HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INVISIBLE | 


TOILET POWDER— CEL. FAW, Inventor 
9, Rue dela Paix, Paris.— Cantion. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” and the signatare CH, FAY | 











To the Readers of Harper’s Bazar : 
Send this “ad.” and 10c. in 
stamps, and we will mail you a 
44-pound sample best T import 
ed, any kind you may order. 














5 pounds fine Family Teas 
on receipt of bwre and this “ ac 
THE AT AMERICAN TEA ©CO., 
None other Genuine a. 81 & 88 ‘Vesey Street, New ‘York. 
~ - — 





LETTES.. GZAR 


gzar’s Violets) ¢y Stes) 
L. LEGRAND (Orizs-Pe-fumery) 44. Place de la Ma’eleine, PARIS i 
ee ee 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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RE ALL ELSE FAILS 
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\ THEN it was known that Mr. Humphreys, having 

fullen heir to Broadlands, had had it put in order 
and had come there to live, with all that living there im- 
plied of a certain splendid gayety, there was a fluttering 
in the dove-cotes, and the desire to present Broadlands 
with a suitable mistress was general and generous. 

The prevailing sentiment seemed to be that Kate For 
rester, brilliant, flashing - eyed, fearless, would wear the 
crown becomingly. Miss Maude, who was herself about 
to marry Colonel Vance, perhaps differed, regarding 
Broadlands as a desirable place of deposit for the young 
step-daughter Nina; and Pauline Manners, who had been 
Maude’s friend ever since she had come to companion 
Nina, had been presumably of her way of thinking. 

But otherwise the feeling was for Kate. Under the 
breath, though, its expression had to be, for if Kate had 
but known anything about it she would without doubt 
have left the country. It did not matter that Mr. Hum 
phreys himself had seemed to view the world with a plea- 
sant impartiality, enjoying life, after his years of travel, 
on his rich acres and among his men, apparently with less 
thought of marrying than his friends and neighbors had; 
occupied with one or two schemes of importance—helping 
in the matter of a library for the town beyond, and in the 
fotinding of a hospital for the railroad men and others. 

It was in the hospital-work that he had first seen Kate; 
and there they had consultation and co-operation suffi 
ciently for good acquaintance, and she in the cap and 
white linen, put on when she went to take her week’s 
turn there, met him on grounds as far removed from 
courtship and flirtation as a surgeon’s table is from a ball 
room 

But when she met him out in the world, at dances, 
drives, and dinners, why, it was different. And Kate 
would not have been of mortal mould then if she had not 
made herself a little more charming than usual, without 
positive thought about it, but with an unconscious incli 
nation to bring him to acknowledge her supremacy. As 
for marrying, that had not entered into her intentions 
If she knew herself, she and Margaret Manners were some 
day to join forces and live and die together, having turned 
her own old house into a home for orphan babies, whose 
lives and futures were to make their work and happiness. 
Meanwhile that was very indefinite and far away, and, 
on the whole, she was glad enough with the present. And 
if this rather silent and handsome stranger, with the triste 
blond mustache, with the great blue eyes that had a 
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THE MATCH-MAKERS. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


strange way of looking out on you under their long black 
lashes, with his build of a Visigoth, his masterful ways, 
his money, had in any way troubled her heart or fancy, 
she gave no sign of it. 

“ Match-makers never hear any good of themselves,” 
said Margaret, gayly, as her sister Pauline came up the 
garden with a big bunch of grapes in her hand. ** She 
has just heard that you have been reciting the list of her 
excellences — unheard - of excellences; you got them all 
wrong —to Mr. Humphreys. And she has been calling 
you all the pet names in her calendar.” 

** She'll forget the pet some day at Broadlands,” said 
Pauline. ‘‘ Did you ever see such grapes?” 

‘* Is Broadlands so very fine? I haven’t scen it since it 
was made over.” 

‘*T have. It is ideal. 
tress there.” 

‘‘Hand me that twine, please? And the scissors. I 
wonder why we think so poorly of match-makers, on the 
whole?” said Margaret, reflectively, lifting the wreath of 
golden-rod and Michaelmus daisies she had been making, 
in order to judge of its completeness. 

‘I don’t.” 

**T do.’ 

‘* Well, then, perhaps because it is interfering with the 
course of events, nature, and Providence, and all that.” 

‘*Taking too much on ourselves. Rushing in where 
angels fear, and the rest of it. Well, that is what my 
lady thinks you have been doing, I fancy. And if you've 
really given Mr. Humphreys any idea that that pretty 
hand of hers is to be had for the asking, you may count on 
her for never giving him the chance to ask. That's all.” 

‘*She won't be so foolish,” exclaimed Pauline, forget 
ting her grapes. ‘I know as well as I know anything 
that the first time she ever saw him—” 

**Oh, come now, Pauline! That's among the things—” 

** No fellow can find out.” 

** You are growing so rude!” 

‘“*T just wanted to make it easy for her. 
said— I’m sure I had the best intentions—” 
** Oh, all mischief-makers have those.” 

“IT didn’t mean any mischief. I’m so happy myself in 
Maude’s happiness, I wanted her to be, too.” 

“* Well, Kate Forrester is quite able to take care of her- 
self, Polly.” 

“ Kate Forrester? What has Kate Forrester to do with 

I have been talking of Nina.” 


And she would be an ideal mis 


And Maude 


it? 
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‘Nina? Nina! The pretty little Dresden image! Oh, 
I beg your pardon. She is to be Maude’s step-daughter, 
and Maude is your dear friend, I know; and so she is mine, 
for the matter of that. But the idea! She’s a little pet; 
I’m very fond of her; but a live man and a marionnette! 
Nina and Mr. Humphreys—a steel blade and a paper doll!” 

‘Oh, give me a sister for the sweet truth-telling that 
makes you comfortable! How did you know I was talk- 
ing with him at all?” 

** Maude overheard you, and apparently misunderstood 
you. And she has told Kate of it, to obviate difficulties 
Oh, Maude knows what she is about, and being bound to 
extinguish Johnny’s hopes and make this match for Nina, 
she puts Kate hors de combat by telling her what she has 
heard.” 

** Well, Johnny has no right to any hopes.” 

“I don’t know. Really, it wouldn’t be half a bad thing 
for Nina; he is such a ladylike fellow she'd have her 
own way —the dear pink and white lad. There comes 
Kate now, with her head in the air. There's some dan 
gerous fire in those dark eyes. Kate won't say a word to 
you, but she is sure you’ve made Mr. Humphreys fancy 
he has only to speak; and if you haven’t made a match 
for Nina, you’ve hindered one for Kate. Somehow it’s 
small business. You'll burn your fingers if you go on 
playing with matches this way.” And Margaret took the 
bunch of black grapes that Pauline had gathered and felt 
no inclination to enjoy. 

The smell of the grapes from the vines across the wall 
was already half intoxicating, and the apples that red 
dened the.neighboring orchards loaded the air of the Oc 
tober day with perfume. ‘‘Oh, I’m sure no rose-garden 
was ever half so sweet,” said Kate, as she approached the 
others. 

‘**One reads about the Persian gardens,” said Mr. Hum 
phreys, following just behind. ‘ But if the Eastern poets 
were in our gardens just before the fall of the leaf—” 

“They would have had something to say of these spices, 
that make simple breathing delicious!” said Kate. ‘* They 
did say, ‘Stay me with flagons and comfort me with ap 
ples.’ ” 

**But it didn’t mean our sort of apples,” 
timidly. 

‘**More’s the pity!” said Kate. ‘‘ For my part, I think 
the apple-tree is a world lovelier than the orange.” 

‘*And the illusive fragrance of the flower worlds 
sweeter,” said Mr. Humphreys. 


said Nina, 
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‘‘T wonder they don't use it for the decoration at wed- 
dings, it is so emblematic altogether.” 

‘* How is that?” asked Mr. Humphreys, 

“It is so domestic. It loves to live close to people, 
round the door-stones.” 

‘It hangs down its boughs so tenderly, too,” sdid Nina. 
‘*The way some great brooding mother might do.” 

‘Tsay, Niva,” cried Margaret, ‘let us break off some 
big boughs, all red with the Fameuse apples, and trim the 
alcove where Maude is to stand to-morrow.” 

“Ob, I'm afraid it wouldn’t do,” said Nina. 
Maude—’ 

‘‘Would be sure to say something about throwing the 
children's bread to dogs,” said Kate. ‘‘ Well, we can go 
over into the pastures and take some boughs of the wild 


** Miss 


apples.” 3 ; 
‘*There!” said Margaret. ‘‘That’s done. Where's 
Jane? ‘Tell her to put this wreath with the others. We 


have the piazzas to trim yet. Nina, come. Pauline, did 
you put the red blackberry-vines in water? Come, Nina. 
I don’t believe we'll bother about the apples.” 

‘They're bitter apples,” said Kate, in a lower tone to 
Mr. Humphreys, who had let the others go on and was 
now beside her. ‘ But then it’s a bitter marriage, or I’m 
mistaken.” 

‘ Bitter?’ 

“Oh, [don’t méan but it’s well enough. Maude is a 
very superior person. She will make a good wife. She 
isn't always correct in her expressions and statements, but 
she will keep things serene. But Nina, you know, is 
wrapped up ip ber father, and was simply blissfully happy 
before it was thought best to have a companion for her 
aud Maude came.” 

‘Colonel Vance has seemed to me more like a brother 
than a father to Nina.” 

“ Oh, he is scarcely older! Married when a boy, and a 
widower since time begun. Poor Nina!” as they went on 
up the garden path. *‘* She is playing the hostess for the 
last time in her own home. You know it is hers after her 
father’s death: it was her mother’s. But, to be sure, 
Maude has rather usurped the function this good while.” 

“Indeed?” Mr. Llumphbreys did not seem very much 
interested 

‘*Oh, I mean in suggesting and ordering and receiving 
But Nina has acquiesced sweetly enough, when I should 
have dismissed her to the bosom of her family,” said Kate, 
talking as if she were talking against time, and switching 
off the tall poppy-heads as she walked. ‘‘I’ve no doubt 
she has wished she had never set eyes on Maude, and then 
has reproached herself, thinking the girl was adding to 
her father's happiness. Once I said something, just as a 
leader, you know—‘ We were happy enough before,’ she 
sighed. She is a little dear, isn't she?” 

Mr. Humphreys made no reply. He had stooped to 
pick a late pansy 

‘*She has so much sweetness and dignity; don't you 
think so?” 

There was a little color on Mr. Humphreys’s face—from 
stooping perhaps. ‘I think you are a very generous 
friend,” he said. 

“Oh, I need to be. Iam going to take her home with 
me for a rest und change after the wedding. She has so 
few friends, you know. You mustn't blame Maude—we 
all understand it—but it hasn’t been best in her view to 
have other girls much in evidence. Colonel Vance has 
even been known to say that I was a charming person.” 

“* Not an unsound judgment.” 

‘* Well,” Kate continued, laughing,‘ I brought that on 
myself. But now that all is settled to Maude’s mind, she 
has proposed this house party for the wedding. She 
didn't want to ask him. He is more than usually ineligi- 
ble as far as money goes; but then, you know, I don’t 
think that’s of any consequence, and I have enough for 
two. But Pretty Powers—” 

“Pretty Powers?” 

“ Oh, that is just his love-name. Johnny Powers. But 
it really vexes me to have him so misappreciated. There’s 
a great deal in him—” 

**I should really like to know,” said Mr. Humphreys, 

‘what you are talking about.” 

‘1 was talking about Nina, and of Maude’s desire to 
have her fortunately married.” 

**Do you know,” said Mr. Humphreys, digging a little 
hole with bis stick in the gravel of the path, ** it seems to 
me a sort of profanation to be talking in this way.” 

Kate stopped and leaned against the silver-birch. ‘‘ Are 
you there?” she said, with her gay laugh. ‘* Well, it is no 
profanation when I tell you that she is the sweetest—” 

* T don’t think,” said Mr. Humphreys, ‘* that you need 
to tell me anything about her.” 

‘You prefer to make your own discoveries. Very well, 
it is only another instance of the ingratitude of man—” 

‘‘Oh, Miss Kate!” cried Johnny Powers himself, ap- 
pearing at that moment round the hedge. ‘ We're to 
have dancing on the lawn. The men are stringing up the 
lanterns, Miss Maude is looking for you, Mr. Humphreys. 
The dew will be too heavy to keep it up late. And, oh, 
Miss Kate,” as Mr. Humphreys passed oun, ‘‘I want to 
dance with Nina—” 

* Johnny Powers,” said Kate, ‘‘ the idea of a man’s com- 
ing toa girl and telling her, without any regard for her 
feelings, that he wants to dance with another!” 

“Oh, Miss Kate,” he exclaimed, “‘ I didn’t think—you've 
been so good—I beg your pardon—and if you don’t stand 
my friend now—” 

“IT can't, Johnny,” said Kate. ‘‘I’'ll dance with you 
myself; but Nina is to be Mr. Humphreys’s partner.” And 
it is doubtful which of the four was the least satisfied 
with the arrangement, 

Still, youth is youth, and, even when it is most miser- 
able, is happy in a way with its unhappiness. If Nina had 
woes, she had other things to think about, and suspended 
them for a season, for she had to see to the other guests 
and to her father, and there were little things to be thought 
of for Maude’s going off. There was her dear father's 
hand-bag, of which Maude did not yet assume to take the 
charge, and that was to be packed; and just a tiny hand- 
ful of rice was to be dropped into it. No; it was the last 
thing she would ever do for him in her own right; it 
would be Maude’s right to-morrow; she would not tease 
and mortify him. She poured out the rice. But there was 
Maude's carriage parasol to be nicely folded and strapped ; 
and rice in quantity might be bestowed in the interstices 
of every fold of that, as Kate, who had joined her, said; 
and as Kute said, so it was done. Dressed for the dance, 
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in the evening, it was a very engaging little picture, all 
rose and rosy tints, that Johuny Powers saw in the door- 
way just as the flutes and harps and violins to play. 

“ Well,” said Johnny, as Kate came down path, tall 
and radiant, with the rich stain on her cheek, the red on 
her curling lip, the flash of her white teeth as she laughed, 
* you look like an angel, shining in your white and prim- 
rose-color, Miss Kate.” 

‘*Did you ever see a black-haired, black-eyed angel?” 

‘| never saw one any way.” 

‘*Not in the doorway yonder, waiting for Mr. Hum- 
phreys and wishing for some one else? Not in me?” 

“ But if you are an angel, why did you mix matters so 
for me to-night?” 

** Johnny Powers,” said Kate, severely, ‘‘ I won't repeat 
what I have said before re want of gallantry. 
But, really and truly, I never did dance with a man who 
distinctly told me Le would rather dance with some one 
else.” 


‘I wouldn't! I mean I haven’t—” 

“Don’t prevaricate, Johnny!” 

‘* Well,” said Johnny, a little sulkily, “ you know what 
I mean. You know all about it.” 

‘So I do, Johnny. Well, didn’t you just tell me I 
looked like an angel—I mean the way you suppose an 
angel would look? Suppose it is Nina's guardian angel.” 

**Nina’s! It looks that way”—as Nina came circling 
down the sward, opening the dance with Mr. Humphreys, 
and Miss Kate and her partner swung after them. 

* Johnny, do you me « care very much for Nina?’ Kate 
asked, as they stopped and rested under the old cedar. 

** Oh, don’t 1, though!” 

**Do you know your very answer makes it seem as if 
you were not fit to be trusted with her? To give that exqui- 
site piece of delicate life into the hands of a boy who says, 
‘Oh, don’t I, tifough!’” 

‘Miss Kate—” 

‘*T declare,” she said, ‘‘ I believe you are going to cry!” 

**Maybe I’m fair game,” began Johuny. 

“No. But truly, don’t you think Nina would be bet- 
ter off the wife of a man somewhat her senior, a man of 
dignity and position, with country places and horses and 
yachts and a big fortune—” 

** Better off?” 

“And who would take care of her as if she were the 
most precious thing at Broadlands—” 

“ Are you speaking of Humphreys?” said Johnny, sud- 
denly opening his eyes wide. 

“Of whom else?” 

** Well, then, let me tell you you're just as much out as 
if you'd lost the game.” 

** Johnny, I'm afraid that’s slang.” 

“Never mind about slang, Miss Kate. 
a continental about any one but—” 

** I'm sure you're very unjust.” 

* And I~’ 

*‘ Johnny,” said Miss Kate, opening her fan and look- 
ing up at the stars, that shone through the cedar-tree like 
glorified fruits and flowers of the upper boughs, ‘‘ I know 
all you’re going to say. It may be indelicate in me to 
put things so plainly, but you love her to distraction ; 
you would die for her. You ouly want a chance to prove 
your devotion by rescuing her from the flames, or the 
waves, or—or a cow—” 

** Miss Kate!” 

“Yes. Now I'm going to show you what a guardian 
angel really is. You wil] be the very soul of discretion? 
Be still, my heart! It is my belief that Nina feels just as 
ou do. How dol know?’ Ask no questions. And she 

going home with me in the noon train after the wed- 
ding. And if you send your luggage to the station, and 
get a ticket, there is no law to hinder your coming with 
us on the same train and getting off and staying at my 
house till Nina comes home again—if it is home now. 
Only, if you're wise, you won't say a word about it.” 

**Ohb, Miss Kate, you really are an angel!” 

“You always said so. Have I made you happy?” 

‘**So happy, Miss Kate! That is, if you're really sure—” 

** Perfectly sure. Now I want you to do something for 
me. I want you to be absolutely devoted to me till that 
train starts to-morrow. 1 don’t want you to give any one 
else a chance to speak tome. Any mau, I mean.” 

“Tl be glad to be! I ought to be!” 

“I’m afraid I never ought to have told you about Nina. 
You're awfully young. It will be just child’s play. A 
pair of dolls for dolls’ housekeeping.” 

** | suppose I must listen to all your gibes, Miss Kate.” 

** You're sure you won't be tired of Nina before long, 
and neglect her, and make her unhappy?” 

** Oh, Miss Kate, dear Miss Kate, it will be the work of 
my life to make her happy!” 

** You haven't very much money, you know.” 

“But I have so much love.” 

** Well, I have plenty of money—enough for two—that 
sha’n’t stand in the way. But I hope I sha’n’t regret be- 
ing the dea ex machina.” 

‘But, Miss Kate, mayn't I dance once, just once, to- 
night with Nina?” 

“There it is, Johnny Powers! I might have known. 
No, you can’t dance just once with Nina. I want you 
not to leave my side a minute, to be perfectly wrapped 
up in me all the evening.” 

** But Nina will think—” 

‘Oh, Nina won’t ming. Now a bargain is a bargain. 
But I won’t make it any harder for you than I can help. 
And I want you to tell me—I want your ideas—when you 
and Nina are married, where do you expect to live?” 

** Oh, anywhere!” 

** And on what?” 

**On anything.” 

“Exactly. So I thought. You babes in the wood!” 

**Oh, Miss Kate, can’t you understand the feelings of 
two people who care about each other so—” 

** How in the world can I?” 

‘I believe you were never in love in your life.” 

‘You are too credulous, Johnny. hat is your great 
fault. You believe you are in love. You believe you can 
make a girl happy—” 

“*T know I can.” 

* Prove it, then. It will make me radiantly happy to 

0 out on the lake. Take me now. There is the old punt 
own there, and the oars are in it.” 

** But, Miss Kate, in that dress—” 

“That is of noc uence beside my desire to lie in 
the stern of a boat, and look up at the unobstructed sky, 


He doesn’t care 
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and hear the band music come over the lake, and have 
you sing ‘ When stars are in the quiet skies,’” 

“But Nina will think—” 

“No matter what Nina thinks, for to-night. Didn't we 
just say that a bargain is a bargain? You nony.¢ make 
me feel badly, Johnny. I’m not so very disagreeable that 
you can’t spend half an hour on the Water with me.” 

But it was not half an hour, nor an hour, nor two hours 
that Johnny spent on the water with Miss Kate. For 
when they already been out some time, and the boat 
had drifted across the lane of light shed from the lawn 
with its stars of many colors, and the dancers had seen 
Johnny resting on his oars, and had heard his sweet young 
pipe in the tender love-song, and they had drifted out 
again into the shadow, and Kate might be supposed to 
have had all she wanted of the music coming over the 
lake, aud the loveliness and mystery of the waters, she 
suggested that Johuny should let her take one of the oars; 
aud directly thereafter there was an outcry that she had 
lost her oar, and in reaching for it Johnny had entangled 
the other oar in a floating branch, and had felt it slip out 
of his grasp, and there they were alone in the middle of 
the dark lake, and without any oars at all. 

Johnny groaned, and buried his face in his hands. 

**How perfectly ues, pasion Johnny Powers!” cried 
Kate, ‘Any one would suppose we were cast away in 
the South Pacific. They cun hear us from the shore an 
moment we lift our voices. But if you lift yours ny 
will never forgive you, and will take back the invitation 
to go home with me and Nina. If worse comes to worst, 
all you will have to do is to take off your shoes and coat 
and swim about for the oars—” 

**Ob, Niva will be sure—” 

**I told you,” said Kate, lying back comfortably, “‘ that 
I'd make it all right with Nina. But even if I were mis- 
informed, and Nina were not absolutely sure of herself or 
of you either, this is the very way to make her sure. 
Don’t you see? Suppose we shouldn't get in till midnight? 
She will have become so anxious by that time that she 
will show you her whole heart when you land. Why, I 
knew a person once —rather gay — who, when he staid 
out till eleven at night, prepared himself like a little man 
for a good taking down a! the madam’s hands; and when 
he staid vut till twelve, he took home a parcel of fried 
oysters, or some ice-cream in a pasteboard box, that they 
could enjoy together while she forgot to scold. But when 
he staid out later than that, be felt he might as well make 
a night of it; and so he made merry till perhaps four in 
the morning; and by that time she was so thoroughly 
frightened and worked-up and anxious that she received 
him with open arms—the heartless, undeserving wretch! 
And that, comparatively speaking. is how Nina will feel.” 

In this pleasant fashion Miss Kate sought to beguile 
Johnny Powers and keep him out on the lake, and work 
confusion to any plans of Mr. Humphreys. 

“But Nina doesn'i— I have never— 
think I am fickle!” Johnny cried. 

‘** You, Johnuy?” 

‘** And it looks very differently to people on shore from 
the way it does to us!” 

“1 want it to.” 

** And—and a fellow’s reputation—” 

“Oh, Johnny, Johnny, you'll be the death of me! If 
I'm uot afraid of my reputation, you needn't be afraid of 
yours,” 

“You ought to be afraid of yours, Miss Kate. You 
don’t seem to understand that I’m out here alone with you, 
and you're a very pretty woman.” 

** Now you're talking sense, Johnny Powers.” 

** Miss Kate, you play with me the way a cat does with 
a mouse. I’m going back to shore, if I have to swim.” 

** And leave me here?” 

*T’'ll draw the boat.” 

“Venus drawn by doves—one dove—an angry one. 
meng | Powers, you keep faith and listen to me!” And 
then Miss Kate went over her repertory of arguments and 
assertions, und kept his spirits up till the music stopped 
and the tower clock was striking twelve. ‘“ Johnny!” she 
exclaimed then, ‘‘ what is that? If it’s not an oar float- 
ing directly by! Is it an interposition of Providence? 
There it is—on your left. Make alongarm. Can you reach 
it? Don’t tip us over! There! I thought you could.” 

ms What's this string on it?” said Johnny, as he laid hold 
of it. 

“The string I was holding it by,” said Kate. 
you can scull in, I guess.” 

And having made Johnny give her his arm on landing, 
she came up the path at last, and paused in the full light 
and in the gaze of the loiterers, promising that he should 
come to no harm, her hand in his, and her whole manner 
that of an inamorata who whispers an impressive good 
night. And then, a long lock of the dew-drenched black 
hair falling down her dress, her eyes as sparkling as the 
dews, her cheeks redder than the autumn leaf in ber hand, 
she gathered up her gown, no longer so white as it had 
been, and flashed by St Humphreys, a splendid vision, 
ou her way to the house and to her room. 

‘You see how it is,” said Maude to Nina, who was by 
her side, ‘‘ Any pretty face draws him. Yesterday yours, 
and to-day Kate’s. It will be one of those affairs, I sup- 
pose, where they announce the divorce by cards.” 

* Nina!” Kate called down the corridor, by-and-by, as 
people passed to their rooms. Nina, half angry, half 
hurt, obeyed her; and sitting there in her white wrapper 
by the wood fire Kate proceeded to keep her promise to 
Johnny Powers and make it right with Nina. 

The day dawned as only days in early October do, the 
sky a cloudless azure, the air as clear as wine that has 
worked itself fine, and in the early dew Kate and Mar- 
garet and Nina were out and off, and liad come back laden 
with spoils, and had lined the drawing-room with a tapes- 
try of golden beech boughs, and wreathed the balustrades 
in purple ash and scarlet maple, and bound the piazza 

illars with long stalks of feathery corn, and had made 
attices there of the boughs of wild apples, and had open- 
ed the windows and let in floods of sunlight that made 
every recess glitter like a space in Aladdin’s garden. And 
then they took their breakfast standing, and were off to 
their rooms; and came down only when the bride sent 
for them and they were all en grande tenue. And as Mrs. 
Vance highly approved of Kate’s demeanor that morning, 
it is evident that she conducted herself as bridemaids 
should, with stately reserve in the background of the 
bride, and quite apart from any possibility of flirting or 
love making with any one. 


Oh, she may 
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And of course there was at last all the usual confusion 
of preparing the bride for her going - off, and of chan- 

ing their own toilettes and of putting them away in the 

xes that had waited only for that, and of the hurried 
leave-taking at the end—Nina clinging to her father as if 
she were going to the scaffold or were losing him forever; 
and there were the surreptitious tying of white bows upon 
the travellers’ trunks, and the throwing of the rice, and 
then a quick snatching up of bags and dressing - cases 
and other paraphernalia, and Nina pausing to give the 
servants her last charges; the gay company followed in 
other carriages, some to take one train and some another. 

As Kate glanced down the length of the rather crowded 
car on entering, she saw Margaret and Pauline take half- 
seats as they found them not far away, and Johnny Pow- 
ers unblushingly occupy the only whole seat for Nina and 
himself. Mr. Humphreys, who had come on the train, 
sending his horses round to another station, was just be- 
hind her; she hurriedly bent and asked a gentleman sit- 
ting alone if the place beside him were disengaged, and 
was about to slip into it, when the gentleman, glancing 
up, saw her companion. ‘‘Ab, Humphreys!” 5 said. 
**Glud to see you. Going this way? Here, here, have 
my seat; that one over there answers quite as well for 
me.” And before Kate could make a demur he had 
stepped past her. She had been obliged to move up, after 
Mr. Humphreys’s very decided gesture, or make a scene, 
and Mr. Humphreys was in the seat beside her. 

Still, it had made a little scene, any way—the command- 
ing woman in her toilette of myrtle-green, with the big 
bunch of yellow flowers in her hand, and the color deep- 
ening on her beautiful cheeks as people turned their 
heads. Some bridal party, the people thought; and 
presently they turned to look again, and every little while 
quiet glances stole her way. Kate had opened a news- 
paper found in the seat, and was reading it intently up- 
side down. The day had grown very warm, the air was 
already close and unbearable, and the sun had come 
round om their side of the car. Mr. Humphreys rose to 
put down tlie shade, but it had caught, and with all his 
strength it was impossible to move it up or down. 

‘*Let me open your sunshade for you,” he said, taking 
his seat again. ‘‘ It is so small it will not be in your way, 
and it will at least keep the glare from your eyes, and at 
the next station we may be able to improve matters.” 

Kate gave him the little sunshade; and suddenly, with 
a smothered exclamation, put out her hand to take it 
back. ‘‘ No, no, no!” she whispered. “It is Maude’s— 
don’t you see? There has been a mistake! She has mine 
and I have hers.” 

“Yes. Well, what of that? 
of your eyes just as well. 
aud he would have opened it. 

**No!” Kate exclaimed, in an agony—*‘ no! 
you see? It is full of rice!” 

Mr. Humphreys drew it away from her hand, and with 
his arm along the top of the seat, bent towards her so that 
she could hear his lowered tone. 

“You know very well,” he said, “‘that if I open this 
parasol every stranger in the car will think we are bride 
and groom, and every one who is not a stranger will think 
it portends that we shall be bride and groom. And you 
know just as well that you have been hindering me from 
telling you that the one wish of my heart is that we shall 
be—” 


It will keep the sun out 
Besides, it is a good omen,” 


Oh, don't 


‘Oh, no, no!” said Kate, the color surging to her face. 
‘It is what Pauline has been saying to you—” 

** What—Pauline—Pauline—why, Pauline has been por- 
traying, as you have been doing— Heaven only knows 
why—the beauties of little Nina over there, who seems 
very happy where she is. It has not needed any one to 
tell me yours. For I have loved you, and meant to marry 
you if fate could compass it, since the hour I first laid 
eyes on you—since first I heard your voice! And if you 
refuse me now, I will open the parasol here, and have the 
satisfaction for one moment of knowing how I should feel 
if I were the bridegroom and you the bride, with the rice 
falling about us!” He laid his other hand on hers, that 
was trembling. ‘I love you,” he said, “ | know that I 
can make you happy. 1 don’t want to trouble you, but 
what am I to do? ii give you back the parasol, it is be- 
cause you promise me that moment shall be real, and shall 
be soon!” 

“A promise under duress,” said Kate, trying to laugh, 
‘is no promise at all.” But he still held her hand, and 
held it as if he never meant to release it. She looked at 
him one flashing instant, and then dropped her eyelids. 
“If you love me, give me the parasol.” 

“If you love me,” he said, ‘‘ you will not take it.” 

And one might have observed that as they left the sta- 
tion the parasol was in Mr. Humphreys’s hand. 


NANSEN’S VOYAGE “FARTHEST 
NORTH.” 
See illustrations on page 232. 
NEW “‘Fridtjof’s Saga,” more strange, more ad- 
venturous, than the epic of the fourteenth century, 
rings out from the Scandinavian coast to stir the calmer 
pulses of our industrial age. Thus it begins: “‘ Unseen 
and untrod under their spotless mantle of ice, the rigid 
polar regions slept their profound sleep of death from the 
earliest dawn of time. Wrapped in his white shroud, 
the mighty giant stretched his clammy ice limbs abroad 
and dreamed his age-long dreams. 

‘“‘ Ages passed—deep was the silence. 

“Then, in the dawn of history, far away in the south, 
the awakening spirit of man reared its head on high and 
gazed over the earth. To the south it encountered 
warmth, to the north, cold; and behind the boundaries 
of the unknown it placed in imagination the twin king- 
doms of consuming heat and of deadly cold. 

“ But the limits of the unknown had to recede, step by 
step, before the ever-increasing yearning after light and 
knowledge of the human mind, till they made a stand in 
the north at the threshold of Nature’s great Ice Temple 
of the polar regions, with their endless silence. . . . 

‘There in the darkness and cold stood Helhcim, where 
the death-goddess held her sway; there lay Nastrond, the 
shore of corpses. Thither, where no living being could 
draw breath—thither troop after troop made its way. To 
what end? Was it to bring home the dead, as did Her- 
mod when he rode after Baldur? No! It was simply to 
satisfy men’s thirst for knowledge. Nowhere, in truth, 
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has knowledge been purchased at greater cost of privation 
and suffering. But the spirit of mankind will never rest 
till every spot of these Lor a has been traversed by the 
foot of man, till every enigma has been solved.” 

Thus the old Viking conqueror makes his avatar in the 
person of a modest man of science, Dr. Fridijof Nansen, 
once of Norway, now of the world, whose story of a three 
years’ struggle with the ice giant and his allies of cold, 
darkness, silence, and desolation is indeed a tule to hold 
children from play and old men from the chimney-corner. 


I 


The chronicle of the vo age of the Fram is one more 
history of the triumph of the imagination—of deduc- 
tion, Dr. Nansen would say, meaning the same thing. 
Studying the successes and failures of arctic voyages, he 
had inferred that an arctic current must flow across the 

le from the Siberian Arctic Sea to the east coast of 

reenland; that, opposing this current, all attempts to 
reach ‘‘ Farthest North” must end in disappointment, if 
not in disaster; but that, drifting with the drifting ice, 
compelling the huge, reluctant guardian of the locked 
gates of mystery to change defiance into service, yielding 
to the Rimturser, the frost-giants, only to find and conquer 
them, he might open the way to penetrate the last geo- 
graphical secret of nature. 

In 1890 he laid before the Geographical Society of 
Christiania his plan. This was, briefly, to have a ship 
built stronger than ship had ever been; a ship equipped 
with steam and sails, but only large enough to contain 
coal and provisions for twelve men for five years. This 
vessel, fit to bea transport, a barrack, a scientific school, 
a workshop, a store-house, and a home, was to be so 
shaped that the ice-pressure, instead of ripping it, would 
raise it up out of the water. Then ploughing north as 
far as possible, it was Nansen’s daring purpose to moor 
the ship between suitable ice-floes, let the ice-pack seize 
it, drift with the pack across the pole, onward into the 
sea between Greenland and Spitzbergen, and so, freed in 
that milder air from their frozen shell, to sail homeward, 
safe and triumphant. Or, should the ship be crushed, 
then the party, well provisioned, well clad, well sheltered, 
might hope to drift on the ice-floes in the same direction, 
at the same leisurely pace of two miles a day, until the 
oper sea would be reached, where they might take to their 
boats, at a point probably not more than two or three 
hundred miles from Spitzbergen or from Greenland. 
Even, said Dr. Nanseu, if they should not succeed in 
reaching the pole itself, ‘‘ it is not to seek for the exact 
mathematical point that forms the northern extremity of 
the earth’s axis that we set out, for to reach this point is, 
intrinsically of small moment. Our object is to investi- 
gate the great unknown region that surrounds the pole.” 

This adventurous scheme was received with general 
disapproval and distrust. Only three men among those 
qualified by knowledge and experience to be heard 
thought it feasible, and they — rather hoped for 
than believed in its success. But the faith that removes 
mountains of difficulty won over the king, the legislature, 
the scientific societies, private citizens, personal friends, 
and generous purses, and on midsummer day, 1893, the 
labor of years reached its fulfilment, and the Fram—the 
Onward—teft her anchorage at Pepperviken, with a per- 
fect equipment, with twelve picked men, besides the 
poset, we. 0 not yet thirty-one years of age, and with the 
hopes and prayers and cheerful confidence of a whole 
nation. 
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In a month, much sooner than they had anticipated, 
they were in thick old ice, stil] far west of the Kara Sea; 
and thenceforth, for the two years whose story is told 
in the first volume, they were never wholly out of the floes 
and fields, though it was the middle of September before 
the sombre coast of Siberia was finally left behind. Now, 
sometimes for days together, the queer craft sailed 
through almost open water. Sometimes her stalwart 
shoulders crunched their way through fields of ice, some- 
times she pitched and rolled herself forward slowly and 
cautiously within the dank curtains of the gray, close- 
clinging, affrighting arctic fog, but every day she crept 
a little nearer to the mysterious pole, till, late in Septem- 
ber, the ice closed in upon her, the long night of the north 
drew close, and the voyagers gave over their hope of 
urging her further, and converted her into winter quarters. 
The engine was oiled and laid away, the rudder hauled 
up, workshops opened—smithy, tinsmith’s, shoemaker’s, 
sail-maker’s, electrician’s, chemical laboratory, carpenter’s, 
and on the ice a grand rope-walk. A windmill was set up 
to drive the dynamo, and the chief terror of the arctic 
winter, the darkness, was conquered by the electric light. 

Meteorological observations were taken every four hours. 
The temperature and saltness of the water, the testing of 
the electricity in the air, the formation of the ice layers, the 
speed of the currents, the study of the marvellous aurora 
borealis—all these affairs gave plenty of occupation; but 
there was plenty of play, too—bear-hunts, walrus-spearing, 
dog-training, sledge-riding, walks and races, out-of-doors; 
and within, games, reading, music, talk. The Fram held 
a small democracy, without gradation of rank, and to this 
friendly good-fellowship and equality Dr. Nansen attrib- 
utes much of the cheerfulness and ready self-sacrifice of 
every member of the expedition. Yet, with all the courage 
and patience and eager adventurousness, with all the 
friendship and gayety that made this experience so re- 
markable, there is an undertone of sadness and longing 
for the dear lands of habitation, the more pathetic that 
it is almost unspoken. What compensation the more 
sensitive spirits found in the spiritual beauty of these 
ghostly regions Dr. Nansen makes us feel profoundly. 
“Nothing more wonderfully beautiful can exist,” he says, 
“than the arctic night. It is dreamland painted in the 
imagination’s most delicate tints. It is color etherealized. 
One shade melts into another, so that you cannot tell 
where one ends and the other begins, and yet they are all 
there. No forms—it is all faint, dreamy color-music, a 
far-away, long-drawn-out melody on muted strings. Is 
not all jife’s beauty high and delicate and pure like this 
night? Give it brighter colors, and it is no longer so 
beautiful. The sky is like an enormous cupola, blue at 
the zenith, shading down into green, and then into lilac 
and violet at the edges. Over the ice-fields there are cold 
violet-blue shadows, with lighter pink tints where a ridge 
here and there catches the lust reflection of the vanishing 
day. Up in the blue of the cupola shine the stars, speak- 


ing peace, as they always do, those unchanging friends. 
.... LT have never been able pd es the fact that this 
earth will some day be spent desolate and empty. 
To what end, in that case, all this beauty, with not a 
creature to rejoice in it? Now I begin to divine it. This 
is the coming earth. Here are beauiy and death, But to 
what purpose? Ah! what is the purpose of all these 
spheres? Read the answer, if you can, in the starry blue 
firmament.” 

And now the Fram is fairly caught and held in the 
relentless ice. She rises, as she should do; she is safe, as 
she should be; she drifts with the floe, as she should drift, 
and wisdom is justified of her children. But she is not 
so near the pole as was hoped of her obstinate prowess, 
and when the long stillness of the second autumn is upon 
them, with its silence, in which they hear the vibrations of 
their own nerves, the leader decides that with the ensuin 
March, if the drift sweeps them no farther north, he will 
leave the faithful Fram to make her sober circuit, while, 
with one comrade, he tries to reach the pole by the over- 
ice route, on sledges, striking thence for the Seven Islands, 
north of Spitzbergen. He knows the danger, but danger 
itself has ceased to be fearsome in that eternal vastness of 
death and silence. Reasoning with himself, he says: ‘ Here 
in the great night... . all the riddles of life seem to 
grow clear to thee, and thou laughest at thyself that thou 
couldst be consumed by brooding, it is all so little, so 
unutterably little. . . . ‘ Whoso seeth Jehovah dies.’” 


Ill. 


When he explains his project, no man hesitates. Each 
stands ready to be his one comrade on that lonely and 
frightful pilgrimage. Johansen is chosen — Johansen 
the equable, the pertinacious, the scientifie. 

Meantime, in mid-December, the Fram has reached 
82° 30° north latitude, being now not only the most 
northerly vessel on the globe, but having passed through 
vast regions of an icy world hitherto uncharted. And 
now the ice-pressure is gigantic, and the shocks to the 
little ship drifting steadily northward are like the shocks of 
an earthquake, the snow drifting and sweeping, the dark- 
ness intense. The Fram rises, settles, lists over, settles 
again, shakes her stanch shoulders, and defies the elements. 
Nevertheless, it is plain that these great snow-fields, these 
crashing mountains of ice, may overwhelm her, and in 
January everything on board is made ready to be trans- 
ferred to the floe. 

On the 14th of March, after three or four false starts, 
the brave, the pathetic expedition set forth, leaving the 
unknown for an unknown more vast, the kayaks, the 
sledges, the dogs, the two men, such mere atoms of life 
and energy in the wide darkness and death. Day after 
day they travelled ncrth over smooth ice, over rough 
ice, over mountains and plains of ice. The cold was 
inconceivable. The fatigue was overwhelming. When 
they rested for meals they would fall asleep with the 
spoons in their hands. Sometimes they would creep 
into their sleeping-bags by day to thaw themselves suffi- 
ciently to eat their dinner. When the thermometer rose 
to —22° Fabr. they thought it summer weather! After 
days and days of struggle, by the middle of April they had 
to face the discouraging conclusion that the ice itself was 
drifting southward, and that their awful toil and suffering 
were being endured almost in vain, while the way grew 
worse and worse. Brave as always, Nansen faced the in- 
evitable, and decided to return. Fora month they travelled, 
sometimes five-miles a day, once or twice twenty-five, 
over ice that cut the shoes from their feet, that seemed to 
hold them back with a conscious grip. They were wet 
through in icy seams and cracks; they were frost-bitten. 
The dogs were killed for humanity’s sake or for need; to 
save those left, the two men had to haul the loads. 

On the 17th of May, with no sign of land in sight, they 
came upon a school of whales and a wilderness of nar- 
whals. But no other break occurred in the lonely monot- 
ony of the journey. Thus May pussed, thus June passed, 
and still the same weariness of hope deferred, still the 
same dull toil of travel, the same unrestful sleep, the food 
dwindling, the dogs dying, until only two were left,‘and the 
men themselves became the beasts of burden. 

July passed until the 24th, when, “after nearly two 
years, we again see something rising above that never-end- 
ing white line on the horizon—a white line which for 
millennium after millennium has stretched over this sea, 
and which for millenniums to come shall stretch in the 
same way.” This blessed land, that looked so near, 
it yet took them thirteen days of the same monotonous 
drudgery to reach. On the 7th of August they found 
open water and took to the kayaks, and there, on the 
shore, they made their saddest sacrifice, that of the two 
faithful dogs who had suffered and labored with them. 
Nansen shot Johansen’s, and Johansen Nansen’s, for nei- 
ther man could kill his own. The islands proved inhos- 
pitable, of course, and they sailed in their kayaks or 
dragged their sledges over the packed ice, shooting bears 
and walruses, exploring and hoping, until they went into 
winter quarters—a hut of snow and ice well braced with 
stones—late in September, when winter set in. 

The monotony of their days was terrible. The sun was 
below the horizon. They had one poor little oil-lamp. 
They tried to write. They tried to work up observations. 
But the brain was dull and life was empty. Only the 
stars remained magnificent, and the aurora offered them a 
cold and distant recompense of splendor. They walked 
up and down in the darkness, for day and night were 
alike, and talked of home. They slept to pass away the 
time! And all these months they knew not on what un- 
known slip of land they were encamped! 

At last, on May 11, 1896, they started south once more, 
with little food, with worn equipments, but with un- 
quenchable hope and courage. tt was a journey not less 
terrible than the rest, but on the 17th of June they reached 
Franz-Josef Land, and stumbled on an English scientific 
camp. There, comforted by waiting letters, cheered by 
sufficient food and shelter, they lingered for the Wind- 
ward, the supply-ship which would take them home; and 
on board her they reached Hammerfest on the 2ist of 
August. All Norway had broken out into flags and re- 
joicings, and the triumph of the explorer was complete 
when almost at the moment of his arrival came the 
news that the glorious little Fram had reached Tromso. 
‘*More than three years bad passed,” says Nansen in this 
wonderful history. ‘‘ We had toiled and we had sown, 
and now the harvest had come. In my heart I sobbed and 
wept for joy and thankfulness.” L. G. R. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
WHITE BULLARD was born August 26, 
the town of West Sutton, Massachusetts. 
youngest of three daughters in a family of 
Her father, Dr. Artemus Bullard, had a 
ice, extending for many miles around, and he 
ilso carried on a large farm, so it was in a stirring and 
fe that little Eunice passed her childhood. 
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Shc is delicate and fragile in her early youth, very fair, 
with len curls; but she inherited great vitality, and a 
‘ iin strength of nerve and fibre that has carried her 
through unusual expe ices of suffering and endurance 
Her 1 her's grandfather, Mason by name, was the ar 
hitect of Brown University When he was one hundred 
yeat id he he the sixth generation in his arms at 
church. He died at the age of one hundred and six, from 
an accident 
His daughter, Mrs. White, Mrs. Beecher’s maternal 
grandmother, lived to be one hundred, lacking three days. 
Just bef her death she made a wedding dress for her 
unddaughter, beautifully sewed, with sixteen tucks, after 
the fas n of the time 
Her husband, Mrs. Beecher’s grandfather, determined to 
ebrate his eighty-ninth birthday by felling a tree The 
| carried the tree, as it fell, to one side, and he was 
i} Mrs. Beecher’s father died by an accident, 
hi tw f her brothers 
Of Dr. Bullard’s large family, the second daughter, Mrs 
Lucy Jones, the widow of an Episcopal clergyman, and 
ly vin b wer, the Rev. Ebenezer Bullard, now remain 
I hare f tl thers were clergymen and two were 
p \ n 
He isters Le r married, Eunice was left in early gir! 
hood her mother’s strong right hand. Even as a child 
' ‘ , e who was called in to assist her father in 
surgical operation; and a ready sympathizer and 
ng helper she has ever been, a wise counsellor and 
loving friend 
She was in her eighteenth year when her brother Eb 
enezer brought home with him from Amherst College two 
classmates, one of whom was a young son of the famous 
Dr. Lym Beecher, then of Boston 
It was a it household of busy workmen that Mrs 
Bullard her daughter Eunice were taking care of, 
vith a e extra duties of dairy and farm life that be 
ed to such an establishment seventy years ago. But 
there was found time and opportunity with it all for the 
boy Henry Ward Beecher and Dr. Bullard’s daughter to 
THE WIFE OF THE CHINESE 


MINISTER, MADAME YANG 


N°? woman in Washington attracts more attention than 
A r appeals so much to the curiosity of the ordinary 
is Madame Yang, the wife of the Chinese minister. 
With her quaint appearance and native dress, she sug 
gests a civilization as widely different from our own as it 
possible to imagine She is a bit of Oriental coloring 
umidst our modern lights and shades 
When the present Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary, Mr. Yang Yu, first came to this country, 
it was said that he had more advanced ideas upon the po 
litical and social questions of the day than any of his pred 


Is 


ecessors Mr y ing 18 as progressive in his ideas as Li 
Hung-Chang, whom General Grant called *‘the Bismarck 
of China.” and the late Chinese minister to London, the 


M irquis T eng Following the precedent of the last-men 
tioned official, Mr. Yang bas introduced a number of in 
novations which were unknown at the legation before his 
comiig 

His family were the first to occupy the new and impos- 
ing house leased by the Chinese government out on Colum- 
bia Heights, over which the long yellow flag of China, 
with the black dragon, floats 

The il gayeties of the Washington season were at 
their height when the new minister and his family were 
first ins das residents. The first appearance in pub- 
lic of the new representatives from China was at a state 
dinner given to the diplomatic corps at the White House 
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TWO LITTLE DAUGHTERS. 
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MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER, DIED MARCH 8. 


begin the love-making that did not end with their mar- 
riage seven years after, but continued for fifty years; and 
during these ten years when Mrs. Beecher has walked 
alone, has glowed brighter and brighter as the years of 
separation grew longer and the time of meeting came 
nearer. 

Mr. and Mrs, Beecher were married August 8, 1887. 
There was a heavy thunder-shower at the hour of the cer- 
emony; and as the pair, just wedded, stood before the min- 
ister, the sun burst through the stiil falling drops und a 
brilliant rainbow overarched them. 

They went at once as home missionaries to the far 


early in January four years ago. On this occasion a brill- 
iant assemblage of foreigners had gathered in the East 
Room, where dinner guests are received by the President 
and the first lady of the land 

When the Chinese minister was announced he entered 
the room not alone, as bad been the invariable custom of 
his predecessors, but accompanied by his wife, who was 
announced as ‘‘Mrs. Yang.” The demure little woman, 
who followed ber husband after the subservient fash- 
ion of her country women, stood abashed in the presence of 
so many strangers, until she was reassured by the cordial 
and kindly greeting of Mrs. Cleveland, who advanced to 
meet her. This was the first time in all our diplomatic 
relations with China that the wife of a minister from that 
country had appeared with him at an official entertain 
ment at the White House, but Madame Yang is entitled by 
virtue of her rank to accompany her husband upon occa- 
sions of this kind. 

Since the residence of the family in Washington, Madame 
Yang has been seen very frequently at official functions; 
and not only at these, for many of the residents of the 
city have invited her as guest to more informal gather- 


ings. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the minister and his family 
have become more or less well known here, there is still a 
very decided code of etiquette maintained at the legation, 
and those who call there must do so by previous appoint- 
ment. These appointments are made through one of the 
secretaries, Mr. Sze or Mr. Chung. Both of these attachés 
are exceedingly well educated, and very proficient in the 

use of our language. Their replies to notes of re- 
quest are remarkably correct, as well written and 
expressed as though the writers were of native 
birth. Their stationery, of heavy linen paper, is 
stamped at the top, in red embossed letters, 


CHINESE LEGATION 
WASHINGTON, 


Instead of the atmosphere of a distinctly Oriental 
home and surroundings which the imaginative vis- 
itor might reasonably expect when ushered into the 
legation, there is only the appearance of the average 
American house, with a touch here and there of 
Chinese virtu and art. 

The drawing-room, where the minister and Ma- 
dame Yang receive, isa large apartment, furnished 
and carpeted in American fashion, except in the 
very great profusion of. curios that have been 
brouglit over by the family. Long scrolls adorn 
the walls, and rare vases of jade and cloisonné, 
with bronzes and miniature grottos. Bunches of 
artificial flowers, and small orange-trees, in jardi- 
niéres, with yellow artificial fruit hanging to them, 
are on the stands and mantels. The chairs and 
divans are arranged stiffly along the sides of the 
room, and the entire appearance of the room be- 
speaks a life that differs widely from our own. 

The ballroom, in the rear of the house, to 
which Washington society was bid two years ago, 
is frescoed in the Louis Quinze style. Cherubs on 
a cerulean background, holding wreaths of roses in 
conventional festoons, ornament the frieze, and the 
ceiling overhead represents a summer sky with 
floating clouds. One side of the room is distinctly 
European in furnishing and appointment. On the 
other side articles of furniture from China are 
placed very curiously in juxtaposition with uphol- 
stered divans, chairs, and marble-topped tables. 
One side suggests a corner in a Chinese palace, while 
the other is of America, American. The large ma 
hogany, carved, thronelike divan at the Oriental 
end of the room has two little square cushions, 


West—which is now only Indiana—where the minister 
was sexton and choir-master and his own man-of-all-work, 
while his wife ‘‘ took in sewing,” took boarders, and cared 
for a rapidly increasing family. 

In 1847 Mr. Beecher was called to the newly organized 
Plymouth Church in Brooklyn, where he preached for 
forty years, lacking eight months. 

Five of their ten children preceded him into the unseen 
world. 

While Mr. Beecher lived, Mrs. Beecher largely obscured 
herself by her devotion to him. She came as a shield so 
far as she could between him and a perpetually exacting 
public. She relieved him of all minor and technical 
duties and guarded him on every side. The world owed 
more than it knew to Mr. Beecher’s care-taking, watchful 
wife. Notwithstanding her numerous engagements as a 
pastor’s wife, she found time for much excellent literary 
work; was the author of several practical books, and 
wrote frequently for the press, her pen having that popu- 
lar touch which makes an instant appeal to the heart. 

When he was gone we could better see and understand 
the strong, loving personality that had concealed itself 
under the shadow of her great husband. 

From that day Mrs. Beecher gave, next to her children, 
her best love and whole-hearted devotion to the church 
that for so long bore the name of ‘‘ Beecher’s.” 

She chose a home from whose windows she could ever 
see the plain building that had been since the dearest spot 
on earth to her. Here she hoped to live out her earthly 
days. At all times inclined to independence and of very 
active habits, she did not shrink, in 1895, from a summer 
journey to Puget Sound, where she visited her son Her- 
bert. Indeed, age sat very lightly upon her till the end 
came near. 

But after an exhausting illness during the extreme heat 
of last August she contracted whooping-cough, and had 
barely recovered from that when, while spending Thanks- 
giving week with her daughter at Stamford, Connecticut, 
she fell and injured her head. Before fully recovering 
from that accident she fell again, this time fracturing her 
hip. 

And now the one thing she greatly feared came upon her 
—for her often-expressed hope had ever been that she 
might never become helpless and an anxious care to her 
children. 

By a beautiful coincidence, she passed away, on the 
morning of March 8, on the anniversary of Mr. Beecher’s 
death ten years ago, and scarcely two hours later in the 
day. 


upon which dignitaries from the Celestial Empire are usu 
ally seated. Surrounding this miniature throne are eight 
large carved mahogany chairs. These are partially con 
cealed by luxuriously embroidered satin scarfs of cardinal 
red with designs wrought in gold. In this corner of the 
ballroom Li Hung-Chang was received by the minister 
when he visited Washington last September. 

Even the most casus! visit to the legation is always in- 
vested with a great degree of ceremony. The interpreter 
enters the room first. There are several attachés who act 
in this capacity. They are bright and well - educated 
young men, as different from the ordinary laboring-classes 
by which Americans are apt to judge the Chinese as pos- 
sible. 

The governing and better classes of the Chinese are de 
scendants of the Manchu Tartars. The Emperor is a 
Manchu, and belongs to the Tartar dynasty, which, with 
its soldiers, took possession of the country two or three 
centuries ago. The family of the minister are from the 
best and most intelligent of the people of North China 
They are bright and spontaneous, and revere knowledge 
The entire family, Madame Yang and her children in 
cluded, are studying our language. One or two of the 


officials attend the high-school in their district, and take 
private instruction besides. 

On occasions of ceremony Madame Yang wears the 
long loose dress of her country, of rich brocaded silk, 
finished with bands of embroidery inwrought with gold 
Her hair is pomaded, and worn smoothly back from her 
face, gathered into a knot at the back of her head. 





4 Ap 2 
THE SON OF MR. YANG YU, THE CHINESE 
MINISTER. 

















She wears a small black cap upon her head, from which 
artificial flowers stand out stiffly on both sides. Her face 
is enamelled, and her cheeks painted in vivid carnation. 
Her hoop ear-rings are set with precious stones, and her 
other jewels include rings aud a string of pearls. The 
latter is attached to the front of her gown. 

She welcomes the visitor with demure politeness, and 
seems pleased with advances. Having broken the ice, 
the visitor finds that while she is shy and timid, she is 
full of impressions and feelings, and has sensibilities as 
acute as a child’s, She shakes hands in the ultra-fashion- 
able style, and converses through the interpreter. She un- 
derstands English, however, as an incident coming under 
the observation of a visitor will illustrate. While the caller 
was talking to Madame Yang one of the children was heard 
to cry in another apartment. ‘‘Why,” the caller ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ that sounds like the cry of an American child!” 
Madame Yang clapped her hands and laughed gleefully 
at this touch of nature. 

An attempt to have a conventional interview with Ma- 
dame Yang is rather un- 
satisfactory. She is very 
reticent concerning her- 
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Yang gave a tea at the legation in Washington, which was 
intended as their farewell to their friends at America’s cap- 
ital. When the spring opens they take leave of this coun- 
try and go into residence at St. Petersburg, where the 
minister has been accredited as a diplomat. 

Lucy Pace STELLE. 


YOUNG FERNS. 


‘THE ferns are often a little tardy in stirring after their 

long nap. They peep cautiously out to see if it is 
quite time. But there are years when they come with a 
rush and a bound, and sometimes, going to see them at 
the usual time, I have been almost too late. 

Every one would be the gainer for at least one spring 
holiday spent in the country. ‘The full grand maturity 
of vegetation in summer is not the same thing as the 
shy maiden spring. To have spent even one day in the 
warm woods in iy is to have heard the pulsations of 


nature’s heart, to have seen the miracle of plant life. 
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ering dogwoods. An easy path led into the woods. 
The thin shade was welcome after the walk in the hot 
sun, Claytonias dotted the ground as far as one could 
see. Saxifrages, anemones, blue, yellow, and white vio 
lets, grew beside stately jack-in-the-pulpits standing sen 
trylike along the fence. Solomon’s-seal, red rosettes of 
wood-betony, azaleas, smilacivas, graceful columbines, and 
showy wild pinks filled all the place with gentle beauty. 
Here, too, were ferns. The ground is intertwined with 
living, sensitive rootstocks, which now that the right 
time has come poke their little tips every where up among 
the mosses and dead leaves, and send up new fronds 
singly or in groups. Dark brown fruit stalks of last 
year’s oconocleas stand like graybeards among the young- 
sters. The new fertile fronds, dark green, will appear 
later. The Oconoclea is a common fern, broad and tri 
angular shaped, not particular where it grows, if it can 
only find plenty of water. 
Here is the feathered stipe of an Aspidium. Along the 
margin of thick, leathery, almost evergreen leaves the 
fruit-dots will be borne 
All of this genus have 





self. To be ‘“ publish- 
ed,” as American women 
are, is regarded as some- 
thing very unbecoming 
by a ‘Chinese woman. 
This the interpreters tell 
us. She declines also to 
tell her impressions of 
Americans, their lives 
and habits. She likes the 
way American women 
dress, but when asked if 
she could be prevailed 
upon to adopt their fash 
ions she shakes her head. 
“ A Chinese woman could 
never be induced to 
change her native dress.” 
This the interpreter tells 
us. Madame Yang was 
born in China, near Can- 
ton. Her name has no 
equivalent in our lan 
guage in our way of 
spelling. She is the 
daughter of a Manchu 
officer. Her feet are not 
compressed, because the 
daughters of the Man- 
chus are not tortured in 
this way. 

Miuister and Madame 
Yang have three chil- 
dren. The eldest, a boy, 
is called Tszu, as nearly 
as we can spell it in our 
language. He is ten 
years of age, and the one 
in whom the hopes and 
affections of his parents 
arecentred. Being a boy, 
after the fashion of China 
he is given precedence 
over the two little girls, 
aged respectively eight 
and three. They are call 
ed Tszugeni and Tsung 

The children are ex 
ceedingly well trained as 
to manner, and when vis 
itors come to the legation 
are usually brought into 
the drawing-room. They 
advance fearlessly to the 


visitor and shake hands 
seriously, without the 
least hesitancy. The son 


often accompanies his 
mother to afternoon teas 
and receptions. He isal 
ways made a great deal 
of when he appears in so- 
ciety, and his dainty and 
correct manners at table 
have been the subject of 
a great deal of favorable 
comment. This little 
boy attends a private 
school in Washington, 
and is said to possess un 
usual brightness of intel 
lect. 

The daily life of Ma- 
dame Yang is surround 
ed by the same reserve 
which belongs to other 
personal details concern 
ing her. Her days are 
passed in the upstairs 











apartments of the lega- 
tion, which are furnished 
in the American style 
but many Chinese orna 
ments decorate the ta 
bles and walls, and on the sides of the room are hung long 
bamboo panels, covered with paper or silk,on which are 
painted Chinese good-luck characters. In a curtained al 
cove of an inner room can be seen an incense Vase, an an- 
cestral tablet, a kneeling-stool, and a pair of candlesticks. 
This is the private chapel, such as Chinese women of all 
ranks have in their homes. The gods that Madame Yang 
worships ate not ours, nor is her life as broad as that of 
her American sister. She is subservient to her husband 
in all things, devoted to her children, domestic in her 
tastes and acquirements, and is happy in her embroidery, 
her drives about the capital city, and the occasional 
glimpses of our social life. When she appears with her 
husband at an entertainment_it is not as his equal in the 
sense that American wives are treated, but she must, ac- 
cording to custom, enter the room after him, and also 
stand aside while he seats himself comfortably in the car- 
riage before they are driven away. 

On the afternoon of January 12 Minister and Madame 


round, small fruit - dots. 
Two other Aspidia are 
here, the noveboraceuse, 
finely cut, a delicate and 
beautiful fern, and the 
achrosticoides, an ever 
green with scythe-shaped 
pinne, strongly ear-lobed. 
Pity they have such bar- 
barous names. 

Growing at the foot of 
a rock we find a tuft 
of coarse, dark, hairlike 
fronds, with bits of green 
for pinnez. It isan Asple- 
nium, one of the most del- 
icate of our ferns. 

The three flowering 
ferns are here large and 
tall. Their rootstocks 
hump themselves above- 
ground—black, thick, bris- 
tling with stubby remains 
of old fronds. They are 
vegetable porcupines. Try 





to cut one through. It is 
exceedingly tough and 
fibrous, and unless you 


have a strong jack-knife 
you will fail, as I did, to 
secure a specimen. The 
Claytonia’s fertile fronds, 
rich, dark olive green in 
color, occupy the middle 
of the stalk. The fruit 
fronds of the cinnamon- 
fern are red, and look pret 
ty among the stiff, poplar- 
like sterile fronds. Al 
though there are large 
clumps of the twice-cut 
leaves of the royal fern, 
I find no fertile fronds. 
They must come later. 
These three, the Osmundas 
or flowering ferns, are the 
largest of our ferns,except- 
ing the bracken, and may 
easily be recognized by 
their peculiar manner of 
fruiting. Around this Cle- 
thra bush we see a circle of 
tall cinnamon fronds, all 
growing from one root- 
stock, apparently more 
than a yard in diameter 
Dicksonia ferns are just 
unrolling. They are favor 
ites for vases, fine wavy 
plumes. In Australia Dick- 
sonias grow to be trees fifty 
feet high. This they do 
by erecting their stems, 
instead of Cites them on 
the ground as with us. 
Tree-ferns are rivals of 
palms in stateliness and 
grandeur. 

Descending to the brook, 
with its marshy banks, we 
find a large species of the 
chain-fern, Woodwardia vir- 
ginica. The sterile and 
fertile fronds are shaped 
alike, but the fertile bear 
long chains of fruit-dots in 
double rows. 

A little scream of delight 
announces the discovery of 
large bunches of aii 











PARIS VISITING TOILETTE.—({See Pace 228.) 


Among the most beautiful of the spring babies are the 
young ferns. Shy creatures, they first come up with their 
heads hanging on their breasts. Slowly they lift them 
to the light and look around. Many are wrapped in soft 
downy blankets of red, brown, or whitish wool. More 
tender, delicate things one can nowhere find. 

There are many lovely spots around New York, in 
Staten Island, on Long Island, or in New Jersey. At 
the terminus of the Third Avenue elevated road a branch 
of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad runs to New 
Rochelle. Pelham Manor is one of the stations, and thither 
I went on a Saturday, especially to look at ferns. The 
air was soft and sweetly scented with apple blossoms; 
orioles, cat -birds, song - sparrows, robins, and meadow- 
larks kept up an unceasing concert. The scarlet tanager’s 
gay wings shone through the thinly dressed forest trees, 
and at my feet fussy bumblebees were foraging. Most 
restful to the eye was the picture of the pale greens, 
reds, and bronzes of the woods, splashed with white flow- 


hair. Those who love this 
fern (and who does not?) 
should see the tiny fronds, 
bits of green lace fashioned 
on dark stripes. Nothing 
daintier can be found in the woods. -Do not pluck the 
delicate bits. In five minutes they will droop, and water 
cannot r store them. In time they will turn back an edge 
of their leaf to cover and protect their fruit, just as we 
turn a hem on a piece of muslin. The common brake 
fruits in nearly the same way. Nearly all ferns protect 
their fruit with some sort of covering. 

As we turn reluctantly to leave the woods, for our holi- 
day is nearly spent, we find one Botrychium, a single, 
dark red, triangular frond, about four inches broad, deeply 
and irregularly cut. This differs from other ferns in com- 
ing up straight, not rolled in the bud. It is rare, found 
growing by itself, always unexpected, and therefore al- 
ways a pleasant surprise. The fruit has not yet appeared. 
It will grow on a separate, longer stalk, in clusters of 
round batls. We have not, of course, seen all the ferns 
that -grow in this lovely spot. Some are too young to be 
identified. But it is a pretty good list that foots up to 
fifteen. CaROLINE A. CREEVEY. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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provided, four in each, held 


Constant Reapen.—The 
in the Bazaz of Febroary 27 is the “ 
Two sets of ribboues are 
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She presents the end of each ribbon to a gen- 


at one end gentleman takes one, his partner the 
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eman, bringing up four, and the gentleman brings up 
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uly drive their respective teams about the room, Shap 


es in the same manner. The gentleman and 


ping a whip; when at opposite ends, the teams break 
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A. Ii. Is —See the illustration and diagram pat- 
ated skirt in Bazan No. 9. 
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These competitions 
will be conducted 
monthly during |897 
4 First pPitom, each of $100 ( 

8 0 

% See a Prizes, each of 

#100 Pierce Special Bi- 

GE canuedpeonecoennas 

4 Third Prizes, each of 825 
Gold Watches 

Oash and Prizes given each 

month 





__1,000 


Total given during 19 
months 1897........... 840, 800 
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Af ites metnieien 
the heac ing UNLIGHT Soap. 
These jo ed * 


sent in, to Lever Bros., Ltd., 
York, marked on outside Wra) 
(top left hand corner) 

ber of the District competitor lives 
in. The districts are as follows: 
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or gentleman's ree ial 
bicycie, price $100. 00. 
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2. The Competitions will Close 
the Last Day of Each Month 
during 1897. Voupens received too 
late for one month's competition 
will be put into the next, 
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ice hat without ripping it apart. Dip the lace or net 
diluted with water, and pin it out to dry, 

then use it again on a fresh frame.—The address of 
he New York - hange for Women's Work is 12 East 
hirtieth Street, New York city Netting is a style of 
work for which there is very little demand at present | 

A Twenry-seven Years’ Sonsontusen.—We doubt 
very much whether your passementerie is capable of 
t g restored if the pearls and crystals have turned. 
If s, it could only be by delicate chemical manipu- 
lation, sach as it might receive from a careful profes- | 
sional cleane 

k. V ve lack satin covered with spangled net | 
would look w better than the white satin Ribbon 
sashes are not fashionable on heavy gowns,—The 
stripes in the dress need not make any difference in 
your trimming. —There is a good five-gored-skirt dia- 
gram given ander No. 1 in the pattern sheet with 
Bazan N 

H. D. ¢ Pulverized bath-brick moistened with 
olive oll will polish shell combs. But real tortoise- 
shel! is very brittle and requires delicate handling, and 

is better whenever poesible to intrust fine orna- 
ments to professional people for cleaning. They have 
t own processes, which, naturally, they will not 

lg 

lowa.—Make your ekirt separate from the lining, 
and trim it with three narrow tightly pleated silk 
iMes fringec it half-way—pat the ruffles on over 

pping or other. Make your waist a bolero jacket, 
and trim it with three ruffles all around to match the 
skirt, and have a full vest of white satin braided in 
dark bine or gold braid, as you prefer; have a girdle 
of blue showing just a little under the jacket at the 
back. If you are tall and long-waisted, you can open 


the jacket two 
Ety 
le b 


inches in the back 
The ekirt facing o 


at applle 


f which you send a sample 
f the leather to the 
then hemming down the 
can also be sewed on by the 
t ls not so serviceable. 


“l by sewing the edge o 
turned-over edge of the 


redge. It 


only 


ekirt, 
bound uppe 


upper ed ye 


Mauour —Miniatare-painting is not tanght in any 
of the t schools of this city. The art is only 
to be sequired by private instruction. There is no | 
book upon the subject as far as we are aware. 

Eoonouy.—The brown sarah would do in a waist 
with the checked skirts, but would look infinitely 


better with brown grenadine or canvas 


Apvice TO Morugers.—Mxrs. WINSLOW's SOOTHING 
Syvavur should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa 

{[Adv.] 


SUPERIOR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous af 
fections: it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J.St- 
mMON,13 Rue Grange Bateli¢re, Paris; Paxx & TiLrorp, 
New York. Druggists, Perfumers, F ancy -goods stores. 
—{Adv.] 


Doepsatns’s FLoatTIne Borax Soap is not an imita- 
tion. It is original. The only soap that floats, contains 
Borax, and is 100 per cent. pure. It is worthy a trial. 
Every lady who tries it continues its use. ed 
wrapper.—{ Adv.} 
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The Princess of Wales 


ORDERS 
JOHANN HOFF’S MALT EXTRACT. 


Mariborough House, 8. W. 
Please send for the use of H.R.H., the 
Princess of Wales,six dozen of JOHANN 
HOFF’S MALT EXTRACT as soon as 
possible. Kindly give two bottles to bearer 
for to-day’s luncheon. Yours faithfully, 
JOHN GWILLIM, Cellarman 
For H.K. H. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 

The genuine JOMANN Heff’s Malt Extract makes 

Plesh and One dosen bottles of the genuine 

JON ANN Hof’ Malt Extract will give more strength 

and contains more autritive elements than one cask of ale 
of porter, without being intoxicating 

EISNER & MENDELSON CO., SoleAgts.,N.Y. 
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“Rambler 


BICYCLES 


rel! $89 


We know 


that the best bicycle built can be 
sold at a popular price, because we 
are selling great numbers of 


amblers 


“the 18 year old wheels” 


w $80. 


“QUALITY ENHANCED” 
“PRICE LOWERED” 








UNIQUE RAMGLER BOOKLET AT ANY RAMBLER AGENCY 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MPG. CO. 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo, 
and London and Coventry, Eng. 


























Yoni, G&S CO). Shickao. 


BRANCHES: 
The Dayton Bicycle Co., 76 Read St., New York. 


The Congdon & 
and Providence, BR. L. 


Carpenter Co., 158 Tremont 8t., Boston 





tory 
which we sell direct 


Y sumer at wholesale prices, thus sav- 
and 


ney 
until instrument has been pecoughl 
Shipped on 





the com. 


“po 
ao days’ trial (rial. 


$160.00 


and up. 
ADORESS 


BEETHOVEN 
PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 
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MAISON LAFERRIERE 


'AlTBOUT — 
reminds its numerous American Jed a ~— TE who honour 
this firm with their orders that they will always find there the, 


lendid assortment of the very latest novelties created in 
“ROBES” MANTEAUX ano COSTUMES. _¢ 











MOUSON’S NEW PERFUME 


VIOLETTE DE LA REINE 


is inconceivably delicate 
and lasting, 
yet not too expensive. 


HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 
GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., U.S. Agents, 22-24 Washington Place, New York City. 


Vor, XXX., No. 12. 





This Summer Girl 


wears 


“Toile du Nora” 


for shirt waists and dresses because it 
washes best and lasts the longest. At 
all leading retailers’. Samples of ’97 
designs mailed on request to 


Parichilt Mtg. Co, Fichbure 





These are 
tools you'll need 


from a pinhole to 
Anything, a hong cut in the 


DUNLOP 


Detachable 


TIRES 


Can be easily repaired 
without tools or 
materials, and a 
novice can make a 
permanent repair 
in a few minutes with- 
out tools, using only 
the common materi- 
als and his two hands, 


the only 


There are more DUNLOP TIRES in use to- 
day than all other makes combined. ‘They 
cost nothing ona new wheel. Insist on having 
DUNLOP’S. You cannot go wrong on them. 
Send for Sree Catalogue to the 
AMERICAN DUNLOP TIRE Co. 
504 W. 14th St., New York City 
CHICAGO Branches: TORONTO 








D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit. Mich. 
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Pure uF oe “ee ” “ee dk tal ie _ 
Hold their place in the front rank of the publications to which they belony.  { 
‘ 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE, $4 a year 
WEEKLY, $4 a year 


BAZAR, $4 a year 
ROUND TABLE, $2 a year 








Not even “pearl glass” or 
“pearl top” lamp-chimneys 
are right, unless of right shape 
and size for your lamp. See 
“Index to Chimneys.” 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


tough glass, 


maker of 
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DEAFS 
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{Your BEST & co 






Can be well dressed 


without extra cost. 

We offer Boys’ Clothes made from 
cloth suitable for Boys’ Wear, by Boys’ 
tailors who work for boys exclusively. 
Me. They therefore have 
a distinctive style. 
are safely sold, with 
a guarantee of satis- 
faction, and at a 
moderate price. 
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Our catalogue, with over 


700 illustrations 


shows how well and eco- 
nomically, both Boys 
and Girts can be 
clothed at the children’s 
store. Free for 4 cents 
postage. 

« 60-02 West 23d St., New York 
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Lyons Silks. 


GRENADINES. 


Fancy Checks, Plaids, Stripe and Chene 
Taffetas for Spring Wear, Armure 
Louisine, Moire Nowvelle, 
Double-Warp Brocades. 


Plain and Glace Taffetas. 


White Silks, Satins, Moire Nouvelle, 
Brocades for Wedding Gowns 


Lyons Silk-and-Wool Fabrics. 


Proadway K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 








You can pay more money 
for a bicycle, but y 





WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 
CHICAGO New Yorx 
Catalogue free, Agents everywhere. 


= ry a ery o- 
Hair Blemishes 
On Face, Neck and Arms Removed instantly 
and forever, at the first touch of 


PADONA 


hair vanishes like mist before 
the rising sun. Roots of the bair 
wither and die, making a new 
rowth impossible; leaving the 
skin soft, white and beautiful. Easily applied, cer- 
tain to cure, and harmless as dew. si Forfeit 
up for any case of failure or where there is 
slightest trace of injury. Used by thousands of per- 
sons of refinement. Padona is sent by mail, t- 
paid, in safety mailing cases, securely sealed, on 
receipt of $1 per box. Safe delivery of your letter 
insured by registering it at Postoffice. All corre- 
spondence regarded strictly confidential. Mention 
Harper's Bazar. Live Agents wanted everywhere, 


The Padona Company, Cincinnati, 0.,U.S. A. 


Newspaper Clipping Books 


and other novelties in Art Needle Work. 




















Send for Circulars. 


HENRY BRISTOW, 

502 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sold by all dealers in Art Needle Work Materials. 
FI®ALTH NOTFS FOR YOUNG WIVES. By Dr. 

AIMEE R. SCHROEDER. 218 pages, ornamental binding, 


$2.00 by mail. A practical, tactfully written book. 
WM. WOOD & ©O., Publishers, 45 Bast roth St., New York. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 








When you purchase 








Stockings or Gloves 









bearing the above Trade-Mark 


You Can Rest Assured 


That as long as a thread of 





the goods remains, just so long 
will that thread be black—not 
a faded, washed-out gray- 
black, but the same stainless, 
brilliant black that was a 
feature of the original fabric. 










is the recognized synonym for the 
standard quality of fast-black dye. 


THE BLACK 
THAT LASTS 


F 





AMERICAN BUREAU 78-80 Walker Street, 


NEW YORK 




























POPULAR AUTHORS 


By Henry Seton Merriman 


% THE SOWERS. A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 2s. 


There have been few such good novels for years. —///ustrated London News. 
A story of absorbing interest from the first page to the last.— Scotsman, Edinburgh. 


FROM ONE GENERATION TO ANOTHER. A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


WITH EDGED TOOLS. A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE PHANTOM FUTURE. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents 


By Flora Annie Steel 


THE POTTER’S THUMB. A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Remarkable studies of Oriental character. No other author of her race except Kipling 
has ever shown such a subtle and intimate comprehension of the tortuous complexities of 
that,character.—NV. Y. 7ribune. 


By Maurus J6kai 


THE GREEN BOOK; or, Freedom Under the Snow. 
Mrs. WAUGH. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
Series.”’ 


A Novel. Translated by 
In “* The Odd Number 


This story is one of Underground Russia, and deals especially with the secret and ter- 
rible power of the Nihilists. It has a strong historical background and an absorbing plot. 


BLACK DIAMONDS. A dramatic novel of the coal mines. Translated by 


FRANCES A. GERARD. With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. In ‘‘ The Odd Number Series.”’ 
A strong story it is ; admirable both as regards plot and construction. . . . This Hun- 


garian masterpiece.—NV. Y. Herald. 
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Published 


ARPER & BROT 


HERS, New York 
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Sllk-Warp " PRIESTLEY’S MASTERPIECE. 
“ sett. on aystrens, firm, durable. 
An idealized its y 3 rapes gracefully. 
Henrietta . . . 2 
Rave cLoTHt gy yards on the wae P 
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Stern BroS 


Ladies’ 
Tailoring Department 


(Third Floor) 
Exclusive Styles 


Walking 
Costumes 


Bicycle Suits 
and 

Riding Habits 
Made to Order 


at 
Exceptionally 


Low Prices 


West 23d St. 


‘AN ESSENTIAL 
IN ALL HOMES. 





13 [lillions Made and Sold. 


Always improving. 
Never better than now. 
See the Latest Model. 


te SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, 











For sale by all leading 
retailers. 








If it rots and 
smells— 
it’s Rubber 
If it’s heavy 
” and stiff— 
it’s Gutta Percha 


If it’s light, 
odorless and 
impervious to 
moisture— 
it’s the only 
perfect 


DRESS 
SHIELD 


O 


25c sent to us secures a sample pait—if 
* your dealer can’t supply you. 


OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 


394 CANAL ST. New York. 
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And many a quillet and retort 

















TUR FATE OF THE NEW WOMAN. 


Child, 
Mother 


“Woo wm THAT, MA 


THE KISS IN COURT. 


ven met a pretty Miss 


While he was walking out one day, 
And stole from her a honeyed kiss 
Which was not just the proper way 


“e a case of tort was brought 


h legal rules could not deny; 
wyer held no justice ougit 


rail a suit as that to try. 


The action, when it got in court, 


with a jury lenient, 


after day on it was spent 


The lawyer claimed no maiden should 
So much rare loveliness display; 


like this he understovc 


Was flotsam on the state's highway. 


The maiden said her rosy lips 

io easement were for him to use, 

Thongh they all others might eclipse— 
His answer was somewhat abstruse. 


And thus progressed the argument 
rerning kisser and kiseee, 


to the jury it was sent, 


Who.falled entirely to agree, 


HeTTER KOT GO TO THE TYRATEF 


o” 


“Way, THAT'S MY PORTEAIT BEFORE YOU OHILDREN WERE BORN.” 





“Ive PeRPrOTLY sueUeh, TH ©LiseR aBet? OUR Hats. 


Bat, sent into their room again, 
y gave their voice to the defence; 
And found the girl in fault, for plain 
“Contributory negligence.” 


_ 


“You admit you are an impostor ?” said the judge. 

“No, I Saat, yous honor.” 

“You clal to be blind, and yet you have an un- 
impaired eyesight.” 

“That's true, your honor; but I’m morally blind, 
sir, and not being able to see the harm in my innocent 


Jout. Benton. 


ee, 
“Six months,” ejaculated the judge. 
— 

“What on earth is ever to become of you, Wallie ?” 
cried the boy's father, wrathfully. “ You are never 
satisfied with my oye 

“Ob—I guess I'll be a mugwump,” said Wallie. 


ee eee 


Ampassapor To Turkey. “ yp A Hadji Ben 
All Pinkerton, your people are rbarous—can you 
deny it?” 

muster or State. “ Perhaps, my dear ambasea- 
dor—no doubt; but, after all, they don't play football, 
you know. We shed blood for business, not for piea- 
sure.” 


Prortr WHO Osan T see OVER THEM 


Kwow |; THaTs weat | TOL») MY HUSBAND; AND UF BATD, ALL BIGHT, WR Won't GO; AND WE 


FROM THE “STYGIAN PUNCH.” 
Eprrep sy Jon Mituer, 
“i ” said Johnson to the Eighth of the Henrys, 
box hats meas peor nary ‘a peat Gay. Fourteen 
nw . "seough,” replied. Henry, “M 
“Oh — were . 
wives didn't care much for yachting,” ’ 
“ Oh, Delilah, Delilah—how you did betray me!” said 
cme meeting the young Comen at Queen Eliza- 
«= =) aes “You rui me when you cut off my 
Ye 


*1 didn’t mean to, Samson,” sobbed Delilah. “ I— 
I didu't know you were going to play football any 
more, 





“ Howdy do, Lecrezia,” said Queen Elizabeth, meet- 
ing the famous poisener on the I was 
very glad to receive your invitation to your chafing- 
dish purty.” 

« hank you,” replied Lucrezia. “ Very kind of you. 
agen coming ?” 

**No,” said Elizabeth. “I have another engagement 
fer oo one bod a the an 

“So has eve said Borgia, with a 
5 - I wy ~ very badly about it.” par x 

“ lon . said ape imly. “You 

” 


are such an—ah—euch an effective 


on Captain mee” fe. pw ie = ler A bag lant 
ion, *‘ permit me to present you s wife. ‘s 
wife, Captain Kidd. Captain Kidd, Lot’s wife, Two 
such old salts ought to have met long ago.” 


agner. 
," sald Mozart. “Come on.” 

“T absolutely won't !’ retorted Wagner. “Siegfried 
is to be there, and really 7 know as well as you do that 
he can't sing.” 

“Yet,” persisted Mozart, ‘“‘yon have written an 
opera in which he sings,” 

“That's true,” said Wagner. 


“ Bat in m he’s 
got to sing—confound him !” xt ae 


“D’Artagnan,” said Porthos, “after reading the 
stories which Dumas wrote about us I think you were 
a wonderful fellow.” 

“ Dame !” ejaculated D'Artagnan; “so do I; but, 
—— knew we were not so t, eh ?” 

“You weren't,” said Porthos, simply. 

« wy — sald D’Artagnan, onaaliy. “TI wasn't, 
eh? And you?” 

“ Well,” replied Porthos, reflectively, “I'm not con- 
ceited, but, after all, old chap, | was—ah—I was Por- 
thos, and you were not |” 


“T tell you, Bonaparte,” Wellington observed, “ you 
were a great man, after all.” 

“ That's true,” sighed Bonaparte, “ but when I think 
of Wetesies I begin to believe | was a great man before 
all.” 


“Oh, nonsense, my dear boy. Don’t be bine. I 
didn’t lay you out entirely.” 

“No,” seid Bonaparte, ruefully. ‘ There was a little 
left for the unde: a 


“Charles,” said Joh a lingly, one af- 
ternoon as the two essayiste met upon the street, 
“you are doing splendid work.” 

“Thank you,” sald Lamb. ‘I do the best I can.” 

* Elia is great,” said Johnson. 





“Thank you,” said Lamb, modestly. 
“Ina so nt sort of way,” said Johnson, with 
a side lau, 


gh. 
“Yes,” said Lamb. “You have discovered my 
secret. Yon know, Jobnson, I ean never rival you. 


ho . 
Mei host Zounds! Why not 7" demanded John- 
son 


“ Because,” said Lamb, meekly, ‘I am a Lamb— 
not a goat,” 

* But—” retorted Johnson. 

* Butt as mach as you please,” insisted Lamb. “It 
is your forte, not mine,” 


“Raleigh,” said Queen Elizabeth, “ what,ehell we 
do with this man Shakespeare 7” 

“Nothing,” said Raleigh. “Why?” 

* He is infringing,” said the Queen. 

“On what, your copyright ?” asked Raleigh. 

“No,” said the Queen, indignantly. “On my pre- 

ative.” 

“ *In what respect, your Majesty?” asked the cour- 
er, 

“Am I not Queen ?” demanded Elizabeth. 

“You are,” assented Raleigh. “Surely!” 

“And yet I'm told that this man Shakespeare re- 
ceives more royalties than J.” 

“The. privilege of genius, madam,” said Raleigh. 
‘Shakespeare is known as thé author of my poems.” 

The Queen laughed. “I fear, Raleigh, you have the 
big head,” she said. 

“T have,” said Raleigh. 


“ Very well,” replied h,complacently. “We 
can fix that in a moment. tioner—” 

“Excuse me, madam,” @aid Raleigh, with a low 
bow. “You can try as you please to fix my head, but 
really you ben od oe unsuécesefal. There te ouly one 
ae) Pt can do.” 

om ich is 7” demanded a. 

“You can mar my neck. My head will still re- 
main !” said Raleigh. 

“ Very well,” retorted Elizabeth. “I simll do no- 
thing. But heaven help your neck when James be- 
comes foreman of the machine !” 
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THE ORGAN-GRINDER OF THE FUTURE AND TUE 
TALL BUILDINGS. 


“ Socrates,” said Cmear last Toesday morning as they 
mei at the club, “I've received a curious letter this 
morning from a concern asking for a testimonial to be 
used as an advertisement for their soap. What is 


“t know,” returned the philosopher. “1 never 
ate any.” 





ii,” roared Joh 
know what I've discovered ?” 

“N —nun — no—d — deed — doctor. Wuh—what ?” 
stammered Boewell. 

“This!” shrieked Johnson. “Your book is pub- 
lished with the title of Boswell’s Johneon, when you 
know mighty well that you were Johnson's Boswell, 
I want that changed. Understand?” And Boswell 
meekly confessed that he understoud. 

a os 
Ye say you're Scotch? 

I hae me doote! 
Ye've talked an hoor 

An’ nae said “ Hoots.” 

csuntiiiualibeenien 


* Barlow is a chump,” said one. 

* Barlow is a brick,” retorted another. 

“Well,” said the first, “I'm a mason. 
lay that brick !” 


, “come here. Do you 


rd like to 
a 


“T'm sorry to see you up before me again,” said the 
judge, “ after I was so lenient to you before.” 

“That's just it, your honor,” replied the prisoner. 
‘You were so genial I couldn't resist the temptation 
to come back.” ; 


* Bobbie,” said the teacher, “ divide one apple among 
ten boys; what would each boy get?” 

* Mad,” said Bobbie. 

——>———_ 

“ Jimmieboy,” said his father, “how would you like 
to go with me to the lecture to-night ?” 

“Much fey ag said Jimmieboy. “ But I get lec- 
tured enough in the daytime.” 












































JOUNNIE’S IDBA. 


Schoolma'am. *‘ Now, omuones, 1 want you TO WRITR DOWN Tux sexTeNor, ‘Waat m1 pons 
CANNOT BE UNDONE,’ AND APD TUERETO YOUR IDRAS OF SUOH A CONDITION OF AFFAIRS.” 
Johnnie. 


“Wu. rue po, uuu 7" 




















